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Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since. In three Volumes. 
Edinburgh. Two Volumes, 12mo. New-York. 1815. 


(From the British Critic.] 


A very short time has elapsed since this publication made its 
appearance in Edinburgh, and though it came into the world in 
the modest garb of anonymous obscurity, the northern literati 
are unanimous, as we understand, in ascribing part of it at least 
to the pen of W. Scott. As that gentleman has too much good 
sense to play the coquette with the world, we understand that he 
perseveres in a formal denial of the charge; though, from all we 
can learn, the not guilty which he pleads to the indictment, pro- 
ceeds almost as faintly from his mouth, as from the tongue of a 
notorious offender at the bar of the Old Bailey. Of the circum- 
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stances which form the external evidence in proof of this charge, 
we must of course be supposed essentially ignorant, as we in the 
south can have no opportunity of entering into the secret history 
of the literary world in the north; nor, if we had, should we at- 
tempt to enter into its detail, as, to the generality of our readers, 
it could afford neither amusement nor interest. In the internal 
evidence alone we can feel a concern, and, such as it is, we shall 
present it to our readers, that they may be enabled to form their 
opinions upon the same ground with ourselves. We shall only 
add, that upon this evidence principally the tale in question has 
been ascribed to our favourite poet, as, before it was actually pre- 
sented to the public in Edinburgh, no expectation had been formed 
of the appearance of such a work. 

The time which the author has chosen for the historical part of 
his tale, is a period to which no Briton can look back without the 
strongest emotions, and the most anxious interest. I) is the year 
1745, the last fatal year when the blood of our countrymen was 
spilt on its ownshores, when Briton met Briton on his native land. 
It has pleased Providence, in his mercy io this favoured country, 
for a space of now nearly seventy years, tosecure it not only from 
the invasions of foreign foes, but to preserve it from the still more 
fearful and deadly scenes of civil commotion. By the restoration 
of peace to the whole European world, a mighty machine of na- 
tional strength is suddenly diverted from those external objects to 
which it has been so long and powerfully directed; it is our 
earnest hope, as it is our most confident trust, that its gigantic 
force may not, by an unnatural revulsion, be turned inwardly upon 
itself, and that the same energies which blessed us with victory, 
and crowned us with glory in our operations abroad, may not in- 
flame us with the ardour of contention, nor curse us with the spi- 
rit of discord, at home. May the peace which our exertions in 
the cause of all that is great and good have purchased and secured 
to the world around us, descend “ twice blessed” upon our native 
land. If the history of those bloody days, which is embodied in 
this tale, shall by an early and awful warning inspire the nation with 
a jealous vigilance against the very first symptoms of their recur- 
rence, we shall consider that not even the light pages of fiction 
have trifled in vain. 

After an introductory chapter, by no means devoid of humour, 
in which the author assigns his reasons for preferring the name of 
““Waverley”’ to the more chivalrous epithets of Howard, Mor- 
daunt, Mortimer, and Stanley, or the softer and more sentimental 
sounds of Belmour, Belville, Belfield, and Belgrave, the hero 
himself is introduced to our notice, on the point of bidding fare- 
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well to his family, previous to joining a regiment of dragoons, 
in which he had lately obtained a commission. He is the son 
of Richard Waverley, a younger brother of Sir Everard Waver- 
ley, of Waverley-Honour. The baronet is the inheritor of an an- 
cient family estate, and is supposed to possess very extensive in- 
fiuence among those who formed what was denominated in those 
days “ the country interest.” Sir Everard, like most other 
country squires, is attached by every principle of hereditary feel- 
ing to the high se and to the house of Stuart. His brother, 
on the contrary, having no fortune but those of “his good spirits 
to feed and clothe hin,” discovers a political creed much more 
consonant to his interests, and professes himself a determined 
whig, and a friend of the Hanoverian succession. ‘The disagree- 
ment which necessarily arose between the brothers, is in some 
measure reconciled by our hero even while a child, as his uncle, 
unwilling to sacrifice the dignity of the family to fraternal dissen- 
sions, determines to adopt him, having no children of his own, 
as heir to the great family estate. He is therefore educated at 
Waverley castle, under the direction of Sir Everard’s chaplain, 
a learned Oxonian, who had lost his fellowship by refusing to 
take the oaths to King George the First. Here, as might be 
supposed, nursed in solitude and seclusion, he imbibes all those 
romantic and chivalrous ideas, which to an ardent and excursive 
mind are ever most congenial. By romantic and chivalrous ideas 
we do not mean the hi ih- flown sentimentality of a crack-brained 
enthusiast, but those energetic and peculiar notions which an ac- 
quaintance with books, and not with men, inspires a young man, 
the ebullition of whose honest zeal by a few degrees outruns his 
knowledge of the world around him. In the course of the two 
chapters describing the mode pursued in his education, many 
strong and sensible observations occur upon the consequences of 
passing too rapidly from one book, and from one subject, to ano- 
ther, to which habit the indiscretion and indecision of our hero, in 
the course of his subsequent adventures, is very justly ascribed. 
Armed and accoutred by Sir Everard himself, and attended 
by three young tenants who are desirous of enlisting themselves 
in the company of their young master, Waverley leaves the house 
of his uncle to join his regiment in Scotland. Having passed a 
certain time at head-quarters, he obtains leave for a few weeks to 
travel into the remoter parts of the sister kingdom. His first visit 
s paid to Cosmo Comyne, Baron of Bradwardine, of 'Tully-Veo- 
lan, an ancient gentleman in Perthshire, to whom he was by his 
uncle particularly recommended. ‘The baron is a specimen of 
the ancient gentlemen of Scotland, a race of men who are now ra- 
pidly fading even from the remembrance of their posterity. His 
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character is of a peculiar nature, and as it is a Curious specimen 
of the manners in the days of yore, we shall present him to our 
readers in the author’s own words. 


“ He was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old, indeed, and grayhaired, 
but with every muscle rendered as tough as whipcord by constant 
exercise. He was dressed carelessly, and more like a Frenchman 
than an Englishman of the period, while, from his hard features and 
perpendicular rigidity of stature, he bore some resemblance to a 
Swiss officer of the guards, who had resided some time at Paris, and 
caught the costume, but not the ease or manner of its inhabitants. 
The truth was, that his language and habits were as heterogeneous as 
his external appearance. 

“ Owing to his natural disposition to study, or perhaps to a very 
general Scottish fashion of giving young men of rank a legal educa- 
tion, he had been bred with a view to the bar. But the polities of 
his family precluding the hope of his rising in that profession, Mr. 
Bradwardine travelled for several years, and made five campaigns in 
foreicn service. After his demelée with the law of high treason in 
1715, he had lived in retirement, conversing almost entirely with 
those of his own principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of the 
lawyer, superinduced upon the military pride of the soldier, might 
remind a modern of the days of the zealous volunteer service, when 
the bar-gown of our pleaders was often flung over a blazing uniform. 
To this must be added the prejudices of ancient birth and jacobite 
principles, greatly strengthened by habits of solitary and secluded 
authority, which, though exercised only within the bounds of his 
half-cultivated estate, was there indisputable and undisputed. For, 
as he used to observe, ‘ the lands of Bradwardine, Tully-Veolan, and 
others, had been erected into a free barony by a charter from David 
the First, cum liberali potest. habendi curias et justicias, cum fossa 
ct furca (tie pit and gallows) et saka et soka, et thol et theam, et 
infang thicf et outfang thief, sive hand habend. sive bak-barand. 
The peculiar meaning of all these cabalistical words few or none 
could explain; but they implied, upon the whole, that the Baron of 
Bradwardine might imprison, try, and execute his vassals and tenants 
at his pleasure. Like James the First, however, the present pos- 
sessor of this authority was more pleased in talking about prerogative 
than in exercising it; and excepting that he imprisoned two poachers in 
the dungeon of the old tower of Tully- Veolan, where they were sorely 
frichtened by ghosts, and almost eaten by rats, and that he set an old 
woman In the jougs (or Scottish pillory) for saying ‘ there were mair 
fules in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatly, I do not learn that 
he was accused of abusing his high powers. Still, however, the con- 
scious pride of possessing them gave additional importance to his lan- 
cuage and deportment.” 


His castle is guarded by the mouldering images of two bears 
rampant, the crests of the ancient family of Bradwardine, and 
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although now despoiled of its arms (the baron being a noted ja- 
cobite,) still retains some faint appearance of its former strength. 
Waverley is greeted on his arrival in the true style of Scotch 
hospitality, and the whole party, whom he meets the first day at 
dinner, pass the evening in the festivity of a drunken revel. In 
the course of which, one of the young lairds insults him as an offi- 
cer of the reigning monarch, upon which swords are drawn, but, 
owing to the intervention of the servants, no bloodshed ensues. 
The next morning the Laird of Balmawhapple and the baron, 
who considers such an insult as an offence against the laws of 
hospitality, meet privately in the park at an early hour ; the baron 
disarms the laird, who, in consequence, makes an apelogy to Wa- 
verley upon his first appearance in his sober senses. His inten- 
tion of an immediate departure is arrested by the unaffected hos- 
pitality of old Bradwardine, and the charms of his daughter 
Rose, who, though endowed with an elegant and a gentle mind, is 
still ignorant of those higher literary accomplishments, which dig- 
nify and adorn the female understanding. She becomes a pupil 
of Waverley, whose instructions, as may be supposed, are more 
those of a lover than of a master. The tender passion, how- 
ever, rather amuses, than captivates his heart, and though the 
charms of Rose inspire a feeling beyond esteem, it is scarcely kin- 
dled into love. The several officers of Bradwardine’s household 
are well portrayed; the cold and cautious Macwheeble, his bail- 
lie or steward; the self-important Saunderson, his butler; and 
David Gellatley, his fool, who is a strange compound of idiocy, 
cunning, and affection. 


“Miss Bradwardine then gave Waverley to understand, that this 
poor simpleton was doatingly fond of music, deeply affected by that 
which was melancholy, and transported into extravagant gayety by 
light and lively tunes. He had in this respect a prodigious memory, 
stored with miscellaneous snatches and fragments of all tunes and 
songs, which he sometimes applied, with considerable address, as the 
vehicles of remonstrance, explanation, or satire. Davie was much 
attached to the few who showed him kindness; and both aware of 
any slight or ill usage which he happened to receive, and suiliciently 
apt, where he saw opportunity, to revenge it. ‘The commen peo- 
ple, who often judge hardly of each other, as weilas of their betters, 
although they had expressed great compassion for the poor inno- 
cent while suifered to wander in rags about the village, no sooner 
beheld him decently clothed, provided for, and even a sort of fa- 
vourite, than they called up all the instances of sharpness and inge- 
nuity, in action and repartee, which his annals afforded, and charita- 


‘bly bottomed thereupon an hypothesis, that David Gellatley was no far- 


ther fool than was necessary to avoid hard labour. ‘l'his opinion was 
not better fornded than fhat of the negroes, who, from the acute and 
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mischievous pranks of the monkeys, suppose that they have the gift of 
speech, and only suppress their powers of elocution to escape being 
set to work. David Gellatley was, in good earnest, the hailf-crazed 
slinpleton which he appeared, and was incapable of any constant and 
steady exertion. He had just so much solidity as kept him on the windy 
aide of insanity ; so much wild wit as saved him from the imputation 
of idiocy ; some dexterity in field sports ; (in which we have known 
as great fools excel;) great kindness and humanity in the treatment 
of animals entrusted to him, warm affections, a prodigious memory, 
and an ear for music. “ 

“The stamping of horses was now heard in the court, and Davie’s 
reice, singing to the two large deer grayhounds, 


“ Hie away, hie away, 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it; 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cvol, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away. 


“<Do the verses he sings belong to old Scottish poetry, Miss 
Bradwardine ?’ 

“ ¢] believe not, she replied. ‘This poor creature had a brother, 
and heaven, as if to compensate to the family Davie’s deficiencies, 
had given him what the hamlet thought uncommon talents. An uncle 
contrived to educate him for the Scottish kirk, but he could net get 

referment because he came from our ground. He returned from 
college hopeless and broken-hearted, and fell into a decline. My fa- 
ther supported him till his death, which happened before he was 
nineteen. He played beautifully on the flute, and was supposed to 
have a great turn for poetry. He was affectionate and compassionate 
to his brother, who followed him like his shadow, and we think 
that from him Davie gathered many fragments of songs and music 
unlike those of his country. But if we ask him where he got sucha 
fragment as he is now singing, he either answers with wild and long 
fits of laughter, or else breaks into tears of lamentation; but was ne- 
ver heard to give any explanation, or mention his brother's name 
since his death.” 


During Waverley’s protracted stay at the mansion of the hos- 
pitable Bradwardine, a letter reaches him from his commanding 
officer, cautioning him against too strong an intimacy with a man 
of such strong political feelings in tavour of the exiled Stuarts. 
Whatever efiect this letter might have had in recalling bis mind 
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to the duties ot his profession, they are rendered abortive by an 
event of anature somewhat extraordinary. One morning at break- 
fast he finds the whole family in confusion, as a party of cathe- 
rans, or robbers from the neighbouring Highlands, had come down 
upon them during the night, and had driven off all their milch 
cows. ‘These catherans inhabited part of the estate of a High- 

land chieftain, Fergus Mac-Ivor lan Vohr, who, with various 
others, not only connived at, but even encouraged their depreda- 
tions, as they found them not only useful for the purpose of 
training certain of their clan to the practice of arms, but also of in- 
spiring alarm among their neighbours in the Lowland districts, 
who, to secure themselves from these ravages, paid black mail, 
or tribute money, to the chieftain himself. It was to a refusal on 
the part of the baron to pay this tribute to Fergus, that this ag- 
gression of the catherans was attributed. Before, however, the 
day closed, an ambassador, Evan Dhu, arvives from Fergus, stat- 
ing his regret for the injury which had been committed, and pro- 
mising that restitution should be made; at the same time express- 
ing a hope, that the terms of friendship which once subsisted 
between the houses of Bradwardine and Mac Ivor, should be re- 
newed. The terms of alliance are accordingly, after due libations 
of brandy and usquebaugh, agreed upon; and Evan Dhu, who 
has been much struck with the manner and appearance of Waver- 
ley, invites him to accompany him to the mountains, and to see 
the place whither the eattle were conveyed. Waverley accepts 
the offer, and accompanies his guide, ‘and after a tedious and 
toilsome journey over the mountains, arrives at last at the den of 
Donald Bean, this Cacus of the Highlands. 

After this adventure, he is informed that a visit to Fergus him- 
self is a point of absolute necessity ; he accordingly proc ceeds to 
Glennaquoich, the seat of the ancient race of Mac -Evor. Before, 
however, he arrives, he is welcomed by Fergus hiniseif, who comes 
out to meet him. T he character of the Highland chieftain is 
drawn with much spirit, and as the distinguishing features of such 
a personage are in these times unknown to most of our readers, 

we shall present them entire. 


“Had Fergus Mac-Ivor lived sixty years sooner than he did, he 
would, in all »robability, have wanted the polished manner and 
knowledge of the world which he now possessed; and had he lived 
sixty years later, his ambition and love of rule would have lacked 
the fuel which his situation now afforded. He was, indeed, within his 
little circle, as perfect a politician as Castruccio Castrucani himself. 
He applied himself with great earnestness to appease all the feuds 
and dissensions which frequently arose among other clans in his 
neighbourhood, so that he became a frequent umpire in their quarrels. 
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His own patriarchal power he strengthened at every expense which 
his fortune would permit; and, indeed, stretched his means to the ut- 
termost to maintain the rude and plentiful hospitality, which was the 
most valued attribute of a chieftain. For the same reason, he 
crowded his estate with a tenantry, hardy indeed, and fit for the pur- 
poses of war, but greatly outnumbering what the soil was calculated 
to maintain. ‘These consisted chiefly of his own clan, not one of 
whom he suffered to quit his lands if he could possibly prevent it. 
But he maintained, besides, adventurers from the mother sept, who 
deserted a less warlike, though more wealthy chief, to do homage to 
Fergus Mac-Ivor. Other individuals, too, who had not even that 
apology, were nevertheless received into his allegiance, which, in- 
deed, was réfused to none who were, like Poins, proper men of their 
hands, and were willing to assuine the name of Mac-Ivor. 

“ He was enabled to discipline these forces from having ob- 
tained command of one of the independent com;anies, raised by 
government to preserve the peace of the Highlands. While in 
this capacity, he acted with vigour and spirit, and preserved great 
order in the country under his charge. He caused his vassals to enter 
by rotation in his company, and serve for a certain space of time, 
which gave them all in turn a general notion of military discipline. 
In his campaigns against the banditti, it was observed that he as- 
sumed and exercised to the utmost the discretionary power, which, 
while the law had not free course in the Highlands, Was conceived to 
belong to the military parties who were called in io support it. He 
acted, for example, with great and suspicious lJenity to those free- 
booters who made restitution on his summons, and offered personal 
submission to himself, while he rigorously pursued, apprehended, and 
sacrificed to justice, all such interlopers as dared to despise his admo- 
nitions or commands. On the other hand, if any officers of justice, 
military parties, .or others, presumed to pursue thieves or marauders 
through his territories, and without applying for his consent and con- 
currence, nothing was more certain than that they would meet with 
some notable foil or defeat; upon which occasions Fergus Mac-lvor 
was the first to condole with them, and after gently blaming their 
rashness, never failed deeply to lament the lawless state of the coun- 
try. ‘These lamentations did not exclude suspicion, and matters 
were so represented to government, that our chieftain was deprived 


ef his military command.” 


An admirable description ensues of the hospitality of the High- 
land chieftain, who appears to hold his estate not so much for 
his own enjoyment, as for the maintenance of his clan, who re- 
pay him only with the affectionate attachment, and heartfelt 
zeal, in the days of tumult and trouble. Our readers will mark 
the strong distiiction between the obedience due to the chieftain 
from his clan, and to the feudal lord from his vassals. The 
former, though living upon his bounty, and quartered upon his 
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kospitality, never for a moment considered him as a master, »ut 
as a Chief or a patriarch, to whom their service was a debt of 
gratitude, and their obedience the free-will offering of their affec- 
tion. ‘The latter, depending upon the will of their lord for their 
very existence, took their rank but a very few degrees above the 
other living animals upon the estate, and were taught to feel them- 
selves the creatures of his will, and the slaves of his pleasure. 
‘The mode in which these pensioners upon the civil list of Fergus 
are daily entertained, is thus portrayed. 


“The hall, in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the first 
story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a huge oaken 
table extended through its whole length. The apparatus for dinner 
was simple, even to rudeness, and the company numerous, even to 
crowding. At the head of the table was the chief himself, with 
Edward, and two or three Highland visiters of neighbouring clans ; 
the elders of his own tribe, wadsetters and tacksmen, as they 
were called, who occupied portions of his estate as mortgagers or 
Jessees, sat next in rank; beneath them, their sons and nephews, 
and foster-brethren; then the officers of the chief's household, ac- 
cording to their order; and, lowest of all, the tenants who actually 


cultivated the ground. Even beyond this long perspective, Edward | 


might see upon the green, to which a huge pair of folding doors 


opened, a multitude of Highlanders of a yet inferior description, 


who, nevertheless, were considered as guests, and had their share both 
of the countenance of the entertainer, and of the cheer of the day. 
In the distance, and fluctuating round this extreme verge of the 
banquet, was a changeful group of women, ragged boys and girls, beg- 
gars, young and old, large grayhounds, and terriers, and pointers, and 
curs of low degree ; all of whom took some interest, more or less im- 
mediate, in the main action of the piece. 

* This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet its line of eco- 
nomy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the dishes of fish, 
game, &c. which were at the upper end of the table, and immediately 
under the eye of the English stranger. Lower down stood im- 
mense clumsy joints of mutton and beef, which, but for the absence 
of pork, abhorred in the Highlands, resembled the rude festivity of 
the banquet of Penelope’s suitors. But the central dish was a year- 
ling lamb, called “a hog in harst,” roasted whole. it was set upon 
its legs, with a bunch of parsley in its mouth, and was probably exhi- 
bited in that form to gratify the pride of the cook, who piqued him- 
self more on the plenty than the elegance of his master’stable. The 
sides of this poor animal were fiercely attacked by the clans-men, 
some with dirks, Others with the knives which were usually in the 
same sheath with the dagger, so that it was soon rendered a mangled 
and rueful spectacle. Lower down still, the victuals seemed of yet 
coarser quality, though sufficiently abundant. Broth, onions, cheese, 
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dnd the fraguients of the feast, regaled the sons of Ivor, who feasted 
in the open air. 

“ ‘} he liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under similar 
regulations. Excellent claret and champagne were liberally distri- 
buted among the chief's immediate neighbours ; whiskey, plain or 
diluted, and strong beer, refreshed those who sat near the lower end. 
ibe: did this inequality of distribution appear to give the least of- 
ence.” 


Whatever effect these Highland scenes and their accompanying 
sports might have upon the stay of Waverley in the mansion of 
Fergus, another, and a still strongver reason for delay, arises from 
the charms of Flora Mac Ivor, the chieftain’s sister, with whom 
he is deeply enamoured. The character of this lady is, in many 
points, the reverse of Rose Bradwardine ; the features of her 
mind are cast in a higher mould; while their own charms com- 

mand respect, they derive an additional lustre from her heroic 
attachment to the exiled family of Stuart. With her brother’s 
zeal are mingled the more selfish views of ambition and revenge ; 
her’s is the offspring of a pure and disinterested affection. In 
this delightful retreat the young soldier lingers, unconscious of 
the lencth of his visit, till the fascination is broken by a burst of 
events of the most dangerous and perplexing nature. On one 
morning he receives a letter from his commanding officer, com- 
manding him to return to his quarters, under a threat of being 
reported to the war-oflice, and reproaching him with a neglect of 
his duty as a soldier; and on the next he hears that his father is 
deprived of his place under ministry with dishonour, and that he 
himself is superseded in the Gazette as absent without leave. 
Letters both from his father and his uncle arrive, charging him to 
resign his commission instantly, nor to serve any longer under a 
government by whom his family had been so disgraced. In the 
midst of the tumult of mind occasioned by these unexpected 
events, he is made acquainted by Fergus with all the designs of 
the Highlanders in favour of their exiled prince, and is invited to 
join their standard. To this he cates, as having so lately 
served under the reigning government. In the midst of these 
distracting circumstances, a letter from Rose Bradwardine ar- 
rives, informing him that the military were in possession of Tully- 
Veolan, that her father had fled, and that he himself was sana 
with the severest scrutiny. Previous to the receipt of this, ‘he 
had made an offer of marriage to Flora, which strongly meets 
with her brother’s approbation, but is coldly received by herselt, 
to whom the feelings of patriotism seem more congenial than those 
of the softer passion. The letter from Rose leads him to a re- 
sdlation of departure, no jess for his own sake, than for that of 
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the family of Bradwardine, and, in spite of the entreaties of Fer- 
gus, he proceeds on his way to Edinburgh. Betore, however, 
he has performed half his journey, his horse is recognised by a 
puritanical landlord, Mr. Ebenezer Cruickshanks, as the property 
of Fergus, and, after some ludicrous adventures, he is brought be- 
fore Major Melville, as a suspected person. ‘The major, upon 
hearing his name, informs him that a warrant for high treason is 
issued against him, and he is sent prisoner, under an escort, to 
Stirling. Before, however, they arrive, he is rescued, after a 


sharp contest, by a pretended pedlar and a party of Highlanders. 


During the conflict he is severely wounded, and is conveyed 
senseless to an unknown hovel, where he is attended by an old 
woman, from whom he can gain no intelligence of his situation. 
During his sickness, however, he fancies that another form of a 
younger and more lovely female is flitting round his bed, and that 
other voices beside that of the old lady and ber Highland com- 
pany are heard, but all his attempts to discover his mysterious 
visiters prove fruitless. When he is sufficiently recovered, he is 
again conveyed as a prisoner to the castle af Edinburgh, which 
was then in the possession of Prince Edward, the pretender. 
As he waits in the hall of Holyrood-House, he is accosted by 
Fergus, who informs him of his liberation, and presents him to 
the chevalier in person. He is most graciously received, and is 
appointed major in the newly-raised army, and an aid-de-camp 
to the chevalier himself. In this situation he attends his new 
master at the important contest near the village of Preston, the 
success of which to the rebellious cause is*ufficiently known. 
A very accurate and spirited sketch of this celebrated battle is 
presented to the reader, not more faithful in point of historical 
faci, than interesting as a military detail. In this conflict, Col. 
G , his late commander, is killed ; but Waverley has the sa- 
tisfuciion of saving the life of an English officer of considerable 
rank and consequence, Col. Talbot, who is afterwards, as a pri- 
soner, committed to his care. This gentleman is discovered to 
be an intimate friend of Sir Everard, and to have been formerly 
obliged by him in more than one of those important points which 
render life a blessing. It was his promise to the old baronet to 





undertake the cause of his nephew, and to preserve him, if pos- 


sible, from the dangers which threatened him on every side. 
From him Waverley learns, ihat he stood accused of exciting 
mutiny in his troop, and of seducing the king’s soldiers from their 
allegiance, and that one of those whom he had brought with him 
from Waverley had, in consequence, been shot. How to account 
for this he is totally at a loss, till, in a subsequent part of the his- 
tory, it appears, that Donald Bean, at whose cavern he had slept, 
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had contrived, during the night, to possess himself of one of his 
seals, and, under the disguise of a pedlar, to deliver letters to 
Waverley’s troop, as from their captain, inciting them to desert 
the cause of the king and the government. By his means, also, 
various letters, addressed to Waverley by his commanding officer, 
entreating him to return to his duty, had been secreted, which 
accounted for that apparently harsh and sudden step of the war- 
office, in depriving him disgracefully of his commission. Our 
hero is enabled to make a due return to Col. Talbot for his kind- 
ness and generosity, by procuring his release, and enabling him 
to return to his family, who were suffering the severest afflictions 
during his absence. After this, Waverley accompanies the che- 
valier on his mad expedition, with a handful of Highlanders, into 
the heart of the kingdom, during which a quarrel, of a very se- 
rious nature, arises between himself and Fergus. 'The dispute 
arose, in the first instance, from a refusal on the part of Waverley 
to make any farther solicitations to obtain the hand of Flora Mac 
Ivor, by whom he had been so often repulsed with the most posi- 
tive and cold denials. This refusal Fergus attributes, through 
information which he receives from the chevalier himself, to a se- 
cret attachment to Rose Bradwardine, of whom Fergus had lately 

rofessed himself an admirer. After a scene, which will repre- 
sent the influence of clanship over the feelings of Highlanders, 
one of whom attempts the life of Waverley, he is challenged by 
Fergus. The rencontre, however, is prevented by the inter- 
ference of the chevalier, who, it appears, had misunderstood the 

urport of some »private information which he had received. 
After, however, the retreat of the rebel army to Scotland is de- 
termined upon, the spirits of Fergus are depressed, he seeks a 
reconciliation with Waverley, advising him to make the best of 
his way to France, as their cause was entirely ruined ; and he 
farther recommends him to marry Rose Bradwardine, as all his 
own ambitious views are past; and he is persuaded, from the 
warning of an evil phantom, in which he has the most implicit 
confidence, that he shall not survive many days. Waverley, in 
the course of a midnight retreat, is bewildered, and after lying 
perdue for some time in a Cumberland cottage, makes his way to 
London, and takes refuge in the house of Col. Talbot, who, at his 
earnest desire to visit Scotland, and to discover the state of the 
Bradwardine family, and particularly of Rose, procures him a 

assport, intended originally for his nephew. By these means 
he reaches Tully Veolan, which he finds in desolation, and almost 


in ruins. 


“ While plunged in the sad reflections which the scene excited, he 


was looking around for some one who might explain the fate of the 
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inhabitants, he heard a voice from the interior of the building, sing- 
ing, in well-remembered accents, an old Scottish song : 


“<¢ They came upon us in the night, 

And brake my bower and slew my ‘knight, 
My servants a’ for life did flee, 

And left us in extremitie. 


“¢ They slew my knight, to me sae dear; 
They slew my knight ‘and drave his gear ; 
The moon may set, the sun may rise, 

But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes.’ 


“<¢ Alas, thought Edward, ‘is it thou? Poor helpless being, art 
thou alone left, to gibber and moan, and fill with thy wild the un- 
connected scraps of minstrelsy the halls that protected thee ?” 
He then called first low, and then louder, ‘ Davie—Davie Gellatly.’ 

“The poor simpleton showed himself from among the ruins of a 
sort of green-house, that once terminated what was called the terrace- 
walk, but at first sight of a stranger retreated as if in terror. Waver- 
ley, remembering his habits, began to whistle a tune to which he 
was partial, which Davie had expressed great pleasure in listening 
to, and had picked up from him by the ear. Our hero’s minstrelsy 
no more equalled that of Blondel, than poor Davie resembled Coour 
de Lion; but the melody had the same effect of producing recogni- 
tion. Davie again stole from his lurking place, but timidly, while 
Waverley, afraid ‘of frightening him, stood making the most encou- 
raging signals he could devise —‘ It’s his ghaist, muttered Davie; 
yet, coming nearer, he seemed to acknowledge his living acquaint- 
ance. ‘The poor fool himself seemed the shost of what he was. 
The sort of peculiar dress in which he had been dressed in better 
days, showed only miserable rags of its whimsical finery, the lack of 
which was oddly supplied by the remnants of tapestried hangings, 
window curtains, and shreds of pictures, with which he had bedizened 
his tatters. His face, too, had lost its vacant and careless air, and 
the poor creature looked hollow-eyed, meager, half-starved, and ner- 
vous to a pitiable degree. Afier long hesitation, he at length ap- 
proached Waverley w vith some confidence, looked him sadly i in the 
face, and said,‘ A’ dead and gane—a’ dead and gane.’ 

*“¢ Who are dead? said Waverley, forgetting the incapacity of 
Davie to hold any connected discourse. 

“ ¢ Baron—and baillie—and Sanders Saunderson—and Lady Rose, 
that sang sae sweet—A’ dead and gane—dead and gane. 


“ ¢ But follow, follow me 
While glow- -worms light the lea, 
V'll show ye where the dead should be— 
Each in his shroud, 
While winds pipe loud, 
And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud. 
Follow, follow me ; 
Brave should he be 
That treads by the night the dead man’s lea.’ 
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“ With these words, chanted in a wild and earnest tone, he made 
a sign to Waverley to follow him, and walked rapidly towards the 
bottom of the garden, tracing the bank of the stream, which, it may 
be remembered, was its eastern boundary.” 


He follows Davie, and finds the old baron concealed in the 
house of old Janet, Davie’s mother, whom he recognises as his 
mysterious nurse, after his deliverance from the escort of the 
king’s troops, who were conducting him a prisoner to Stirling. 
From her he learns that the pedlar who rescued him was Donald 
Bean, who was prevailed upon to undertake this service by a 
large reward from Rose Bradwardine; and that it was her form 
which flitted round his couch during his illness, that a letter from 
her to the chevalier explained hia situation, and that in conse- 
quence, a guard was sent to conduct him to Edinburgh. It was 
from this letter, of course, that the chevalier had conceived that 
a more settled attachment had been formed between them, than 
did at that time really exist. During his stay at the cottage, a 
letter from Col. Talbot arrives, enclosing a free pardon both for 
himself and for the Baron of Bradwardine, who gives his consent 
to the union of the families. The estate at Tully-Veolan be- 
comes by forfeiture the property of a distant relation of the 
Bradwardine family, who, from the acts of hostility shown him 
by the tenantry, is happy to dispose of it at a price far below its 
value; it is accordingly bought in with Waverley’s money, and 
presented in due form to the old baron. 

Fergus having been taken prisoner after the battles of Falkirk 
and Culloden, is condemned to suffer for high treason, and is ac- 
cordingly, with Evan Dhu, executed at Carlisle. The parting 
scene between Waverley and himself is drawn with much dignity 
and pathos. Flora, the heroic, the disinterested partisan of the 
unfortunate cause, ends her days in a convent abroad. 

We have thus given a short sketch of the story, which is in 
itself too interesting for an abridgment, and tvo replete with 
varied incident to bear the rapidity of a dry detail. If, however, 
from our imperfect outline, we shall have induced the reader to 
enjoy the full colouring in the original, we shall not have failed in 
our desire of discovering to his mind a source of valuable and 
legitimate amusement. 

We are unwilling to consider this publication in the light of a 
common novel, whose fate it is to be devoured with rapidity for 
the day, and to be afterwards forgotten for ever; but as a vehicle 
of curious accurate information upon a subject which must at all 
times demand our attention—the history and manners of a 
very large and renowned portion of the inhabitants of these 
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islands; of a race who, within these few years, have vanished 
from the face of their native land, but have left their names and 
their actions behind them as monuments of spirited independence, 
and of intrepid loyalty to that unfortunate family, who now with 
their brave defenders are for ever gone. We would recommend 
this tale, as faithfully embodying the lives, the manners, and the 
opinions of this departed race, and as affording those features of 
ancient days, which no man, probably, besides its author, has had 
the means to collect, the desire to preserve, or the power to 


portray. This tale should be ranked in the same class with the - 


Arabian Nights’ entertainments, in which the story, however it 
may for a moment engage the attention, is but of little conse- 


quence, in proportion to the faithful picture which they present ef — 


the manners and customs of the east. 

Although there are characters sufficient to awaken the atten- 
tion, and to diversify the scenes, yet they are not in sufficient 
number to perplex the memory, or to confuse the incidents. 
Their spirit is well kept up till the very last, and they relieve one 
another with so much art, that the reader wil! not find himself 
wearied even with the pedantic jargon of the old Baron of Brad- 
wardine. 

Upon the character of Davie Gellatly we must observe, that 
although this sort of personage is but little known in England, yet 
in Scotland it is by no means uncommon. In almost every small 
town there is a sort of public idiot, bearing the proportion, as we 
conceive, of about two of knave to three of fool, who is con- 
sidered so necessary an appendage to the dignity of the place, 
that when he grows old, there is generally a young one in train- 
ing as his successor. Davie appears to have been formed by 
the author, in some measure, upon the model of Shakspeare’s 
fools, and we think that the similarity between himself and the 
fool in King Lear is peculiarly striking. We shall also call the 
attentien of our readers to a circumstance in which they have 
doubtless anticipated us—the strong similarity between some 
turns in the character of Davie and those of Blanche of Devon; 
particularly the warning given by both in wild and incoherent 
song. ‘There is a melancholy tale also attached to both their 
histories which strongly marks their resemblance. Not, indeed, 
that we would prove the one to be a copy of the other; this 
would be too much for our purpose ; the peculiar traits of simi- 
larity are just strong enough to mark them the offspring of the 
same hand, and the creatures of the same poetic mind. 

Fergus Mac Ivor is a character drawn by a master’s pencil ; 
from his first introduction in the wilds of the Highlands to the 
final scene before his execution, all the varieus features which 
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the author conceived are fully expressed. Even in his last mo- 
ments, while we shudder at his wild and intriguing ambition, we 
admire his original and powerful genius, we honour his generous 
and intrepid fidelity. If feminine softness, joined to the most 
romantic patriotism, can delight our readers, of Flora they will 
feel themselves the devoted admirers. Of Rose Bradwardine 
we read more than we can see; the sweetness of her character, 
and the silent warmth of her affection for our hero, render her 
worthy of him. 

Of. Waverley himself we shall say but little, as his character 
is far too common to need a comment; we can only say that his 
wanderings are not gratuitous, nor is he wavering and indecisive 
only because the author chooses to make him so. Every fea- 
ture in his character is formed by education, and it is to this first 
source that we are constantly referred for a just and sufficient 
cause of all the wandering passions as they arise in his mind. 

The secondary personages are drawn with much spirit and 
fidelity, and with a very striking knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the Scotch temper and disposition. The incidents are (to use 
a very vile phrase) all founded on fact, and the historical parts 


are related with much accuracy. ‘The time which has elapsed 


since the year 1745 has allowed the author the liberty of intro- 
ducing feigned characters as actors in those real scenes, without 
wearying the patience or disgusting the credulity of the reader. 
Here our author has a powerful advantage over our celebrated 
novelist of modern days, Miss Edgeworth; that Fergus Mac 
Ivor should have been a partisan of the Stuart race, that he 
should have fought at Culloden, and have been executed at Car- 
lisle, we can, as far as the purposes of the tale are concerned, 
readily and sufficiently believe ; but that Lord Oldborough should 
have been a minister of the king’s in 1808, is a height of absurd- 
ity to which no vigour of imagination or power of fancy can pos- 
sibly reach. ‘The character of Donald Bean, for instance, upon 
whose agency so much of the tale depends, was by no means 
uncommon upon the Highland borders. ‘There are those stil] 
living who well remember the ravages inflicted by the clan of 
the Macgregors, and their chief, Rob Roy, who inhabited the 
caves which are concealed amidst the inaccessible passes and in- 
surmountable steeps of the northern side of Ben Lomond. 

The livelier scenes which are displayed in the course of the 
tale are of the most amusing species, because they flow so natu- 
rally from the personages before us, that the characters, not the 
author, appear to speak. A strong vein of very original humour 
marks the whole; in most instances it is indeed of a local and 
particular nature, but in many cases it assumes a more general ap- 
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pearance. A scene between Sir Everard’s Jacobite chaplain and 
his bookseller is drawn in a style which shows the author to have 
read and relished Swift in no ordinary degree.* 


“ Here he produced two immense folded packets, which appeared 
each to contain a whole ream of closely-written manuscript. They 
hai been the labour of the worthy man’s whole life; aud never were 
labour aud zeal more absurdly wasted. He had at one time gone to 
London, with an intention of giving them to the world, by the medium 
of a bookseller in Little Britain, well known to deal in such commo- 
dities, and to whom he was instructed to address himself in a particu- 
lar ptirase, and with a certain sign, which, it seems, passed at that 
time current among the initiated Jacobites. The moment Mr. Pem- 
broke had uttered the Shibboleth with the appropriated gesture, the 
bibliopolist greeted him, notwithstanding every disclamation, by the 
title of Doctor, aud conveying him into his back shop, after inspecting 
every possible and impossible place of concealment, he commenced ; 
‘Eh, doctor !—Well—all under the rose—spug—lI keep no holes here 
even for a Hanoverian rat to hide in. And, what—eh! any good news 


from our friends over the water ?-—-and how does the worthy King of 


krance ?—Or perliaps you are more lately from Home? it must be 
Tome will do it at last—the church must light its candle at the old 
lamp.— Ehi—what, cautious? I tike you the better; but uo fear.’ 
Here Mr. Pembroke with some difficulty stopt a torrent of interroga-. 
tions, eked out with signs, nods, and winks; and, having convinced the 
bookseller that he did him too much bonour in supposivg him an emis- 
sary of exiled royalty, he explained his real business. ‘The man of 
books with a much more composed air proceeded to examine the manu- 
scripts. The title of the first was, ‘ A Dissent from Dissenters, or the 
Comprehension confuted; showing the impossibility of any composi- 
tion between the Charch and Puritans, Presbyterians, or Sectaries of 
any description; illustrated from the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, aud the soundest controversial Divines.’ To this work the 
bookseller positively demurred. ‘ Well meant,’ he said ‘ and learned, 
doubtless; but the time had gone by. Printed on small pica it would 
run to eight hundred pages, and could never pay. Begged therefore 
to be excused—Loved and honoured the true church from his sou}, 
aid, had it been a sermon on the martyrdom, or any twelve-penny 
touch—-why I would venture something for the honour of the cloth—- 
Sut come, let’s see the other. ‘Right Hereditary righted’?!—Ay ! 
there’s some sense in this. Hum—hum—hum—pages so many, pa 
per so much, letter-press Ay—T'll tell you, though, doctor, you 
must knock out some of the Latin and Greek; heavy, docter, damn’d 
heavy —(beg your pardon) and if you throw in a few grains more pep- 
per—I am he that never peached my author—I have published for 
Drake, and Charlwood Lawton, and poor Amherst—Ah, Caleb! Ca- 





* We are happy to hear that a splendid edition of the works of Swift have been 
just published, with a preface and notes by Walter Scott; we trust that we sha!! 
soon present an account of them to onr readers. 
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leb! Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb starve, and so many fat 
rectors aud squires among us. I gave him a divoer once a week; 
but, Lord love you, what’s ouce a week, when a man does vot know 
where to go the other six days ?—Well, but I must show the manu- 
script to little ‘Tom Alibi, the solicitor, who manages all my lawa flairs 
—must keep on the windy side--the mob were very uncivil the last 
time in Uld Palace Yard—ail whigs and roundheads every man of 
them, Williamites and Hanover rats.’ ” 

‘ ‘Pie next day Mr. Pembroke again called on the publisher, but 
found ‘Tom Alibi’s advice had determined him against undertaking 
the work. ‘ Not but what I would go to—(What was 1 going to say 2) 
to the plantations for the church with pleasure—but, dear doctor, f 
have a wife and family; bu' to show my zeal, Vil recommend the 
job to my neighbour ‘Trimme!—--he is a bachelor, and leaving off bu- 
siness, so a voyage in a western barge would not inconvenience him.’ 
But Mr. Trimme! was also obdurate, and Mr. Pembroke, fortunately, 
perchance, for himself, was compelled to return to Waverley Ho- 
nour with his treatise in viodication of the real fundamental princi- 
ples of church aud state, safely packed in his saddle-bags.” 


Of the more serious portions of the history we can speak with 
unqualified approbation ; ; the very few pathetic scenes which 
occur are short, dignified, and affecting. The love scenes are 
sufficiently contracted to produce that very uncommon sensation 
in the mind, a wish that they were longer. The sentiments are 
uniformly geod, and such as cannot fail to make a strong impres- 
sion Abs the mind of a thinking reader. We were much pleased 
with the following remarks upon a mode of education which is 
daily Filia cround, and threatens, by its exterision to more ad- 
vanced periods of youth, to render the minds of the rising gene- 
ration pert, superficial, and effeminate. 


“But the character of Edward Waverley was remote from either 
of these. His powers of apprehension were so urcommouly quick, 
as almosi to resemble intuition, and the chief care of his preceptor 
was to prevent him, as a sportsman would phrase it, from overrun- 
ning his game, that is. from acquiring his knowledge in a slight, flim- 
sy, and inadequate manner. And _ here the instructor had to combat 
another propensity too often united with brilliancy of fancy and vi- 
vacity of talent-—-that indolence, namely, of disposition, which can 
only be stirred by some strong motive of gratification, and which re- 
nounces study so seon as curiosity is gratified, the pleasure of con- 
quering the first difficiliies exhausted, and the novelty of pursuit at 
an end. Edward would throw himself with spirit upon any classical 
author of which his preceptor proposed the perusal, make himself 
master of the style so far as to understand the story, and if that pleas- 
ed or interested him, he finished the volume. But it was in vai: to 
attempt fixing his attention on critical distiactions of philology, upon 
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the difference of idiom, the beauty of felicitous expression, or the 
artificial combinations of syntax. ‘I cap read and understand a Latin 
author, said young Edward, with the self-coofidence and rash rea- 
soning of fifteen, ‘and Scaliger and Bentley could not do mach 
more.” Alas! while he was thus permitted to read only for the gra 
tification of his own amusement. he foresaw not that he was losing 
for ever the opportunity of acquiring habits of firm and incumbent 
application, of gaining the art of controlling, directing, and concen- 
trating the powers of his ow mind for earnest investigation—an art 
far more essential than even that learning which is the primary ob- 
ject of study. 

“} am aware I may be here reminded of the necessity of render 
ing instruction agreeable to youth, and of Tasso’s infusion of honey 
into the medicine prepared for achild; but an age in which children 
are taught the driest doctrines by the iusinuating method of tnstruc- 
tive games, has little reason to dread the consequences of study being 
rendered too serious or severe. The history of Eneland is now re- 


duced to a game at cards, the problems of mathematics to puzzles 


and riddles, and the doctrines of arithmetic may, we are assured, be 
sufficiently acquired, Dy spending a few hours a-week at a new and 
complicated edition of the Royal Game of the Goose. ‘There wants 
but one step further, and the creed and tea commandments may be 
taught in the same manner, without the necessity of the grave face, 
deliberate tone of recital, and devout attention, hitherto exacted from 
the well-governed childhood of this realm. It may, in the mean 
time, be subject of serious consideration, whether those who are ac- 
customed only to acquire instruction through the medium of amuse- 
ment, may not be brought to reject that which approaches uoder the 
aspect of study ; whether those who learn history by the cards. may 
not be led to prefer the means to the end; and whether, were we to 
teach religion in the way of sport, our pupils might not thereby be 
gradually induced to make sport of their religion. ‘To our young 
hero, who was permitted to seck his instruction only according to the 
bent of his own mind, and who, of consequence, only sought tt so long 
as it afforded him amusement, the induleence of his tutors was attended 
with evil consequences, which long continued to influence his charac- 

ilit 


ter, happiness, and utility.” 


Let those who are engaged in forming the minds of the youth 
of this country not disdain to receive a hint even from the trifling 
ages of a novel, and let those who are placed under their care, 
as they value both themselves and their best hopes, learn from the 
character of Waverley early to distrust that inordinate self-confi- 
dence, and that overbearing petulance, which teaches them to de- 
spise that order, that labour, and that discipline of the mind, 
which can alone secure to them the full completion of their am- 
bitious views. The most fatal enemies to the bright prospects of 
future distinction are the ramblings of superficial inquiry, and the 
pride of conceited indolence. 
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The religious opinions expressed in the course of the tale ave 
few, but of those few we fully approve. The loyalty and strength 
of the political sentiments clearly prove their author to be a man 
of a sound and vigorous mind, whose talents have not been low- 
ered, nor whose spirit debased, by the flimsy theories and the 
mawkish speculations of modern metaphysical politics. ‘The bhu- 
morous and happy adaptation of legal terms show no moderate 
acquaintance with the arcana of the law, and a perpetual allusion 
to the English and the Latin classics no common share of scho- 
larship and of taste. 

That there are faults in the work we cannnot deny, and some 
elaring errors, which we could heartily wish in a second edition 
were altered or erased, as they have a tendency to lessen the per- 
manent value of the work, and to place it in the scale of a more 
common production. The pieces of intelligence which are re- 
presented as appearing in the newspapers, savour much more of 
modern manners, than “sixty years since ;” such as the superses- 
sion of Waverley in the form of a paragraph. 


“ We understand that this same Richard Waverley, who hath done 
all this, is not the only example of the Wavering Honour of W-v-r-l-y 
H-n-r. See the Gazette of this day.” 


Now, this is a pun which would disgrace even the Morning 
Post of the present day, and sixty years since, we believe, the 
paradise of fools was not blessed with so congenial an archivist. 
We object, upon the same grounds, to the relation of the death 
of R. Waverley, and of the exhibition of old Bradwardine’s ab- 
surdity in pulling off the boot of the prince. “ Something toe 
much of this;’’ even were the anecdote in character, we think 
that the indication of the baron’s intention to perform it would 
have been sufficient. There is here and there a tendency to ca- 
ricature and broad farce, which we are persuaded that the good 
taste of the author himself will discover, and his good sense will 
correct. Of the poetry which is interspersed we can speak in 
the highest terms. ‘The following is a poem on the oak tree which 
grew over the tomb of the gallant Wogan, a name which will 
stand for ever honoured in the memory of every loyalist and 
patriot :— 


“TO AN OAK TREE, 


In the Churchyard of ——, in the Highlands of Scotland, said to mart 
the grave of Captain Wogan, killed in 1649. 


“ Emblem of England's ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave, 
Where loyalty lies low in death, 
And valour fills a timeless grave. 
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** And thou, brave tenant of the tomb! 
Repine not if our clime deny, 

Above thine honour’d sod to bloom, 
The flowerets of a milder sky. 


“These owe their birth to genial May ; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 
Before the winter storm decay— 
And can their worth be type of thine : 


“No! for, mid storms of Fate opposing, 
Still higher swell'd thy dauntless heart, 

And, while despair the scene was closing, 
Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 


“ Twas then thou sought’st on Albyn’s bill, 
(When England’s sons the strife resign’d, | 
A rugged race resisting still, 
And unsubdued though unrefined. 


“Thy death’s-hour heard no kindred wait, 
No holy knell thy requiem rung; 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 
Thy dirge the clamorous pibruch sung. 


‘“ Yet who, in Fortune’s summer-shine 
To waste life’s longest term away, 

W ould change that glorious dawn of thine. 
Though darken’d ere its noontide day = 


“ Be thine the tree, whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer’s drought and winter’s gloom! 
Rome bound with oak her patriot’s brows, 
And Albyn shadows Wogan’s tomb.”’ 


If the testimony of this witness be not sufficient to work con- 
viction in the reader’s mind as to fhe name of the author, he will 
find still fuller testimeny in other poems, which we have not 
room to extract. Whoever may be the author of the prose, we 
strongly suspect that the poetry at least was written by W. Scoit; 
if our conjecture is unfounded, we congratulate the world on the 
appearance of a new poet, whose genius bears so striking a re- 
semblance to their old favourite Respecting the prose, we own 
that our suspicions are very strong of Walter Scott, as in very 
few besides himself are united that strength of feeling, that rich- 
ness of anecdote, that store of historical knowledge, that accuracy 
of legal information, and, above all, those high constitutional prin- 
ciples which dignify and adorn the mind of that original and na- 
tive poet. 

Much, however, as we respect the attachment of the author to 
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the peculiarities of his country, we could wish that in a second 
edition he would sacrifice some few of them to our foolish preju- 
dices in the south, and restore to the following lines, as to the old 
Baron of Bradwardine, their forfeited quantity :— 


“ Moritur, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 
“ fungarque inani 
Munere.” 


Leaving, however, these trifling inaccuracies, we ean earnestly 
recominend these volumes to our readers, as containing a treasure 
of anecdote and information upon these subjects, which few bui 
the author of the present tale could so accurately present, or so 
successfully embody. 

We ought to have before observed, that to justify the second 
name, *’'Tis sixty years since,” the author informs us that this 
tale was written in the year 1805; of this we have no reason to 
doubt ; the first sketches were probably drawn at that period, al- 
though, from the use of certain cant words of the present year. 
such as fact, bivouacking, the Cossacks, &c. we are of opinior 
that the finishing stroke has been but very lately applied. 


| 


Orlando in Roncesvalles, a Poem, in five Cantos. By J. fl. 
Merivale, Esq. Post 8vo. pp. xx. 136. 1814. 


[From the Eclectie Review.} 


Tuis is a very elegant and spirited production. It combines 
the merits of a faithful translation with the freedom and interest 
of an original poem. The groundwork is furnished by the 
‘Morgante Maggiore’? of Luigi Pulci, the earliest of those Italian 
romances which are esteemed classical, but a composition of 
so strange a cast and of so heterogeneous materials, that to the 
present moment it remains undecided, whether it was intended 
as a burlesque or as a serious poem. Undertaken at the insti- 
gation, and for the amusement of Lorenzo de Medici, “it was 
probably composed (Mr. Merivale suggests) canto by canto, 
without regular plan of foresight, to be read or recited by the 
author himself, at the table of his patron, for the amusement of 
his company.” Such a production is highly curious, indepen- 


dently of its poetical merits, as exhibiting the state of society 
and manners at that illustrious period, when the few bright and 
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solitary Juminaries which had cheered with a prophetic lustre the 
darkness of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, faded before 
the morving splendours of a new era; when the progress of the 
human intellect from gothic barbarism, began to wear the appear- 
ance of definite improvement, and the phenomenon of a new lan- 
guace altending the revival of literature, seemed to be suddenly 
created to serve asa vehicle for the first efforts of awakened 
genius. In no point of view are the works of the poet more in- 
teresting, than as forming the most faithful and lively records of 
national character and of the manners of the age. From the page 
of the historian we may learn what men have done and dared : 
but to know what those men were, to be able to inspect their 
features, as well as to read their actions, we must have recourse 
to the wild effusions of the Bard, the Minstre!, or the ‘Troubadour; 
of men whose only object was to solace themselves with the 
expression of their own feelings, or to acquire a name or a main- 
tenance by awakening the passions 1 and amusing the imaginations 
of their contemporaries. Poetry is alike the srowth of abe ages, 
and its object is pretty nearly the same, how rude soever the 
composition. It is designed to supply no factitious want, no 
artificial appetite, but a natural and universal er raving, if we may 
so express it, which all minds of active energy discover for a 
something to relieve the dulness of daily experience, and infuse 
a freshness into the sensations of life, by stimulating the imagina- 
tion to a sense of indefinite beauty, wonder, or grandeur, invest- 
ing the objects of fancy, or for a while seeming to rest on the 
daylight objects of hope and Os at In the medium em. 
ployed for this purpose, we may perce e the degree of intellec- 

tual and ioral cultivation which panrailod at the period; what 
dieck were then familiarized with the imaginations and feelings, 
and what degree of art was requisite to produce their pleasurable 


excitement. The amusements of a nation discover the turn of 


its serious habits: its waking thoughts may be gathered from its 
dreams. And what is poetry but that fair intellectual dream, 
which, though it may seem to be an external thing, is, in reality, 
the natural play and reaction of the faculties, and but for which 
the intervals of suspended pursuit and exertion were blank and 
cheerless. 
of the age which gives him birth, whose softened likeness he in 
his turn transmits to other generations, thus perpetuating, or 
rather, reproducing in the minds of others his native sentiments 
and feelings.—In the productions of those illustrious Italians, 
whose genius so powerfully contributed to the revival of literature, 
itis not difficult to trace the features of the twilight times in 
which they lived; when superstition and scepticism were often so 





strangely blended, even in the same individual—the dreams of 


The character of the poet, then, is essentially that 
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chivalry, with the notions of a half-learned philosophy, and with 
ear!) associations of error, the indistinct apprehensions of the 
truiu. ‘The progress of civilization had attained a point analogous 
to the period at which the imagination often attains its manhood, 
while reason, not yet developed, begins to throw off the restraints 
of eariy prejudice and instinctive belief, without having as yet 
acquired strengih or light enough to guide itself with certainty. 
The noon of fancy is but the day-break of knowledge. Be- 
tween Dante and Bacon how long, though bright, was the inter- 
val! 

But how curious and interesting soever works of this class 
may be in ihe original, as illustrating the history of language and 
thai of mind, and how worthy soever of their fame, there are but 
few, indeed, even of the best, that will repay the toil, or survive 
the ordeal of translation. The long and garrulous tales of ro- 
mance might amuse the puerility of those ages, when all who 
were not idle, were but indolently busy, and busied with trifles. 
But minds accustomed to objects of real interest, can only consent 
to lend theniselves to the illusive interest of obsolete fiction, so 
long as the charm of genius is upheld. ‘The sense of weariness 
inevitably issues in disgust. 

We are disposed on this account highly to commend Mr. Me- 
rivale’s taste and.judgment, as displayed in the work before us. 
On the site of Pulci’s vast and disorderly ruin, he has erected 
a homogeneous and classical structure, preserving such materials, 
only, as seemed to accord with modern taste, yet without des- 
troying the essential character of the original building. Tustead 
of a tedious translation, he has presented us with a pleasing poem, 
founded on one of the most romantic and popular fictions of 
chivalrous history. Most of our readers, we presume, are ac- 
quainted with the renowned names of Charlemagne, of Oriando, 
the first of the far-famed Paladins of France, and the favourite 
hero of romance, and of Turpin, the archepiscopal chronicler, on 
whose supposed authority rests all the legendary lore which has 
come down to us through the songs of minstrels, and the tales of 
historians of those days of yore. 'They have at least heard of 
the fatal name of Roncesvalles, as recorded in many a plaintive 
ditty, where the flower of christian chivalry fell a victin to treach- 
ery and Moorish vengeance, “ an occurrence, (Mr. Merivale ob- 
serves,) which, notwithstanding the barrenness of the dry fisto- 
rical record, will ever remain associated with all grand and pa. 
thetic images ; for 


“ Sad and tearful is the story 
Of the Roncesvalles’ fight 
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if they have not, we donot know whether Mr. Merivale him- 
self would invite them to proceed: but if they are willing to be 
initiated into the history of the heroic Roland, the gentle Olivier, 
and the other knights of that illustrious time, as they have al- 
ready been familiarized with the Marmions, the Cranstouns, and 
all the uncouth clans of the Scottish border, we think we can pro- 
mise them at least equal edification. Mr. Merivale has not cer- 
tainly the free and vivid pencil of Walter Scott; nor would the 
restricted and stately elegance of the Italian school have comport- 
ed with the bold and abrupt style of the Northern Minstrel. 
There are, indeed, between the two styles, no points of fair com- 
parison. The style of Mr. Merivale’s poem, the structure of 
the stanza, and the general character of the composition, are all 
strictly Italian’; but we think it but justice to say, he has retained 
little of the stiffness, and has preserved much of the beauty, of 
his model. 

The poem opens with the departure of Orlando for Roncesva!l- 
les from his castle of Clermont in Viennois. 


“ The banner waved on Clermont’s highest tower : 
Forth rode the count in glittering armour clad: 
But Aldabelle bewail’d the luckless hour, 

Alone, amidst the pomp of triumph, sad: 

From her fair eyes fast fell the pearly shower— 
Ah, tears ill timed, when all things else were glad! 
‘he soul-bora pride of female courage slept ; 
Anglante’s spouse, the Rose of Clermont, wept.” 


The gentle Aldabelle attempts, but in vain, by her tears and 
her ominous warnings, to dissuade her lord from the adventure to 


which he is summoned by his sovereign’s mandate. 


“ From his dark brow he dash’d one manly tear, 
Omen of ill!—then cried ‘ On, soldiers, on !— 
Long is our journey, and the day far gone.’ ” 


Five days they journey on— 


—“ And on the sixth fair evening view 
The sun clad Pyrenean’s spiry peak, 
Like some proud banner, ting’d with golden hue ;’ 


when they fall in with some of the Paladins proceeding also to 

the pass of Roncesvalles, where Marsilius, the Moorish King of 

Saragossa, is to cede to the Christian Emperor, as the price of 

peace, the Marca Hispanica, the country extending from the Py- 

renees to the Ebro; while Charlemagne himself, “at Fontarabia, 
Vou. V. New Series. 15 
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on the Gascon seas,” awaits the accomplishment of the transac- 
tion. Among the rest, the gentle Baldwin, Orlando’s favourite 
page, but yet untried in fight, excites the attention, and draws 
forth the banter of the knights, by the splendour of an embroider- 
ed vestment which it appears was given him before his departure, 
by his father Ganellon, and which he particularly enjoined him 
towear. The “ingenuous youth” promptly offers tu lay it aside, 
as not befitting a knight of worth untried: but 


*‘ Orlando strain’d the warrior to his breast— 
‘No, wear it still—there’s none can grace it more : 
And, be it freely, noble friend, confest, 

I never felt so true a joy before, 

As now, that inthy welcome sight I see 

The surest pledge of Gano’s loyalty. 


“« For ever be ungenerous doubt,’ he cried, 

‘ Offspring of idle fancy, cast away! 

Wow, Aldabelle, resume thy wonted pride : 
Suspicion is a guest that shuns the day.’ 

A deeper blush the cheek of Baldwin dyed— 
‘Suspicion! did my noble patron say ? 
Now, so sit honour on my virgin sword, 

As spotless ‘is the faith of Poictiers’ lord.’ 


*¢So spake the son, unknowing yet the cause 

That stain’d with doubt Maganza’s perjured name: 
And who so strange to nature’s holiest laws 

But loves the champion of a parent’s fame ? 
Orlando mark’d his warmth with just applause. 
‘My valiant Baldwin! on my head the blame, 
Whose heedless words have hurt a soul like thine: 
Henceforth thy father’s honour shall be mine.’ 


“ Now must we leave the Paladins awhile. 

And ye, who kindly listen to my lay, 

Think they have reach’d the destined vale, where smile 
Soft meadows in perennial verdure gay, 

And, every side surrounding, pile o’er pile 

Rise the gigantic hills, and seem to say, 

Here are we fixt by heaven’s creating hand 

The everlasting guardians of the land.” P. 15, 16. 


The second canto introduces us to no less awful a personage 
than Malagigi, or Maugis, the cousin of Rinaldo, who, from his 
well-known skill in magic, had proclaimed the offered peace of 
Marsilius to be “ with treason fraught,” and had predicted the dis- 
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asters which ensue. In stern and sullen despite on being thus 
unheeded, he repairs to the castle of Montalban, where 


“ Down in the infernal cavern’s deepest place 

His mansion holds a spirit wise, and strong, 

And terrible; of his abandon’d race 

Moves none more black those dismal courts among : 
Yet over him, by heaven’s eternal grace, 

The more to humble that rebellious throng, 

Have magic charms permitted power to quell 

His savage force with adamantine spell.” 


“Him Malagigi summoned: by his voice 
Compell’d, the demon rose.” 


The whole of this passage appears to be pretty closely taken 
from the “ Morgante.”’ Our readers need not be informed how 
leading an article of popular belief, in the middle ages, was that 
which respected demoniacal agency, and its subserviency to 
the powers of magic. Some of the most singular stanzas in 
Pulci’s poem, as well as in the orasgrvesia of some of his con- 
temporaries, are those in which the demons are made to talk 
school divinity and logic, like good catholics, as if they were 
slyly meant as masked personifications of the reverend fathers of 
the holy church. It was doubtless from this source, that Milton 
drew the idea of representing the fallen spirits in Pandemonium, 
as sitting 


‘* Apart on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Provideuce, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.’ 





Mr. M. we find, has remarked the singular coincidence in his 
notes. 

After a theological exposition of the limited nature of a spirit’s 
ken, as embracing the past and the present_only, 


“ But eye 
Of creature never pierced futurity.” 


the obedient demon proceeds to inform the enchanter of Ga- 
nellon’s treasonable confederacy with Saragossa’s monarch, be- 
tween whom the plan had been formed for the destruction of the 
Paladins, 
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“ A work 60 full of monstrous villaay, 
That, heard in hell, the whole inferpal band 
Raised one loud shout, re-echoing to the sky’ — 


They secretly agreed that Baldwin, Ganellon’s son, secured 
in the royal surcoat of the Saracen, should be made the innocent 
guide of his master, and of Clermont’s chivalry, into the fatal 
snare. On learning this, Malagigi, in bitter anguish and despair, 
reverts to the absence of his cousin Rinaldo, whose wondrous 


arm might, perhaps, turn the opposing scale. 


‘‘ Thea thus to Astaroth—‘ Say, demon, where 
Lingers my cousiu in this mortal vale ?” 

Eastward he turn’d those eyes that through mid aii 
Ten thousand leagues can swift as lightning sail. 

‘i see him now beneath the suliry skies 


Where Pharos everlasting temples rise.” 


* Then Malagigi cave his last command— 
That in three days the demon should convey 
Montalbau’s knight from Egypt's burning sand 
To Roncesvalles, through the aerial way. 

‘ Henceforth be free from spell of mortal band, 
As thou shalt this my last behest obey ?” 


Such journeys as these were by no means uncommon in those 
days; uor was the command, therefore, however it may startle 
ibe unlearned reader, at all unreasonably severe upon the demon’s 
ingenuity. We must give the succeeding stanzas for the sake of 


their admirable beauty. 


‘“‘ Montalban’s towers, and silent streams, and glades, 
Sleep in the quiet moonshine, when from far 

Boroe through mid heaven attend the courser shades 
Self-harness’d to their visionary car. 

‘To Charlemagne, ere yet the moonbeam fades, 

fost in the brightness of Aurora’s star, 

Bear me, my steeds, in silence through the sky : 

Yet may we change Orlando’s destiny Y ” 


“He who from dull repose short hours can steal, 
Alone to wander mid the calm serene 

Of a fair summer's midnight, and can feel 

His soul accordant to that solemn scene, 

May think how joyful, swift as thought, to wheel 
From fleecy cloud to cloud, while all between 

Is one pure flood of light, and dim and slow 
Rolls the wide world of vapour far below. 
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‘And now, o’er Roncesvalles’ fatal plain 

Hovering, the wise enchanter bids descend 

His coursers, and awhile their speed restrain : 

Now far o’er hill and vale his eyes extend, 

Beyond ungifted vision’s furthest strain : 

Aud, miles and miles around, space without end, 

Where’er the moonbeams fell, their sparkling light 

ot back from groves of steel, and scared the peaceful 
bight. 


“ Yet not a breath disturbs the air; nor sound 
Of clashing arms, nor shout of revelry, 

Nor squadrons trampling o’er the hollow ground 
Give signal of the Moorish chivalry. 

Twice more the sun must walk lis daily round 
And bathe his foreead in the Gascon sea, 

Ere yet the tallest pagan spear shall show 

Its glittering point to the devoted foe.” P. 37, 38. 


“Who wakes in Roncesvalles?’—-The gentle, the unhappy 
Olivier alone is descried by the enchanter in his flight, standing in 
gloomy mood on the brow of a precipice. To him, breaking sud- 
denly and unknown upon him, he conveys the mysterious infor- 
mation of the imminent danger. 


“ «Go, wake yon eagle! for the aspiring flame 
Already mounts, and fires his royal nest; 
Treason hath writ in blood Orlando’s name, 
And hell is busy with the comiug feast.— 

Go, wake yon cagle! for the toils are spread, 
And the proud fowler marks him for the dead.’ 


‘‘ This said, he sprang into his car, and high 
Soar’d iu aa instant out of mortal sight.” 


The Paladin, as soon as he recovers froin the trance of sur- 
prise preduced by so strange and alarming a visit, rouses Orlan- 
do from his slumbers with the cry of—To Arms—and informs 
him of the toils which treason has spread. With speed they clim> 
the highest ground, but 


« Above, below, around; on every side, 

They cast their eager and inquiring eyes ; 

But void and waste extend the mountains wide, 
And void and waste the silent valley lies, 

As at the hour when the creator cried 

‘ Be spread, ye valleys! and ye mountains rise! 
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‘Oh, Oliver! what vision, wild and vain, 
My iriend, my brother! hath disturb’d thy brain ? 


« Another day, another night are o’er, 

And Oliver his watch tower mounts again: 
The bills are void and silent as before, 

And void and silent as before, the plain. 

He warns Orlando of his fate once more, 

Aud once again he finds his warning vaiu; 
Then solitary and dejected strays 

Till the third day-star o’er the mountains plays. 


“‘ Above, below, around, on every side, 

He turns his eyes; and sees reflected shine 

The beaming light from war’s advancing tide ; 

Sees o’er the hills the interminable line 

Of steel clad squadrons wind in martial pride, 

Seeming in one bright girdle to confine 

All that devoted vale, the closing stage, 

To many a knight, of earth’s loved pilgrimage.” P. 40—41. 


The oration of Orlando to his little band of brothers, and 
which “forms but a part (Mr. Merivale tells us) of that which is 


_assigned to him by Pulci,” is quite characteristic of the hero of 


old romance. 

The third canto is occupied with the fearful and prodigious 
combat between this handful of christian heroes, as the faith of 
those times regarded them, and the whole Moorish host. The 
reader must bear in mind the circumstances of the age to which 
are to be referred the events and the sentiments with which 
they inspire the historian. ‘The christian church was then, ina 
literal sense, a church militant; its heroes were these who drew 
the forbidden sword of outward violence; its most assured and 
revered martyrs, those who feil by Paynim hands in the field of 
murder. In the present instance, however, the hero acquires 
additional interest, as the devoted patriot, the victim of treachery. 
One of the most touching incidents in this canto, is that of Or- 
lando’s charging young Baldwin with being privy to the treachery 
of his father, the truth of which he learns from a fallen captive 
whose life he has spared. 


“*What! treason in my camp! among my friends— 
My noble, generous friends! he shuddering cried— 
‘Yes, look where now his onward course he bends, 
That friend, to Poictiers’ bloody race allied! 

Hast thou not mark’d his gorgeous vest, where blends 
The sun-bright gold with empire’s purple pride ? 
That to the traitor sire Marsilius gave, 

Alone, of all thy host, the traitor son to save! ” 
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He meets with Baldwin, who, unsuspecting, 
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** Courts danger like a new and blushing bride, 
And wonders why his eager suit she flies.” 


“<] seek to-day among the brave to die, 

And many a warrior by my lance lies slain: 

But none against this arm their force will try, 

I cail, I threaten, to the fight in vain” 

‘Valse boy ! return’d the chief, ‘no more they’ll fly, 
Lay but that gaudy garment on the plain— me: 


With true, with perfect love, o’er land and sea. 


Which to thy traitor sire Marsilius yave, etge.4 
For which that traitor sold his sou a slave!’ Hy t 

ey 
“< Tf on this day,’ the unhappy youth replied, 4 1a 
‘Thee and thy friends my father has betray’d, Mee 
And I am curst to live, this hand shall guide a, 
Keen to his heart the parricidal blade ; at 
But I, Orlando, —thus in tears he cried, ae 
‘Was never, never, for a traitor made, ‘7, 
Unless I’ve earn’d the name in following thee ‘| i 

LY 


“«« Now to the conflict I return once more; 
The traitor’s name I shall not carry long.’ 

That fraudful, fatal vest away he tore, 

And said, ‘ My love to thee was firm and strong! 
This heart no guile, this breast no treason bore; 
Indeed, Orlando, thou hast done me wrong !— | 
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Then burst away—the hero mark’d his air 
With altering heart, that droop’d at his despair.”” P. 63, 64, 


We must give the stanzas which declare his fate. 


“ Orlando rous’d by war’s re-echoing cries 1p 
Hastes to the charge: back fall the squadrons round : 1a 
And see where hapless Baldwin gasping lies, ae 
Pierced to the heart by no dishonest wound ! 4 
‘] am no traitor now! he faintly cries, 

Then sinks a stiffened corse upon the ground— 
With bleeding soul Orlando saw him die. 

‘ Thy fate is sealed ; the unhappy cause am I !— 
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“There isa time for wo—a peaceful hour, 
When the sore-wounded heart may seek relief 
For ills, past cure of every earthly power, 

in the dissolving luxury of grief. 

But when the blasts of war uproots the bower, 
And strews the vale with many a wither’d leaf. 
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Joy to the mourner!—he no longer hears 
/ In that rude storm his sighs, nor feels his starting tears.” P, 65, 


The remaining two cantos we must pass by, though they con- 
iain some passages of beauty not inferior to those which we have 
already given. In the fourth, Astaroth acquits bimself of his task 
marveilously to our satisfaction. 

The following passage, imitated from Dante, is exquisitely bean- 
tiful. 


“°*'T' was pow the hour when fond desire renews 
‘To those who wander o’er the pathiess main, 
Raising unbidden tears, the last adieus 

Of tender friends whom fancy shapes again : 
When the late parted pilgrim who pursues 

His lonely walk o’er some unbounded plain, 

tf sound of distant bells fall oo his ear, 

Seems the sad knell of lis departed joys to hear. 


Lights, numberless as by some fountain’s side 
The silly swain reposing (at the hour 

W hen beams the day-star with diminished pride, 
When the sunn’d bee deserts each rifled flower, 
And yields to humming gnats the populous void, } 
Beholds in grassy Jawa or leafy bower, 

Or orchard plot, of glow-worms emeral bright, 
Flamed in the frout of that ambrosial night. 


Vain fears the impious progeny of crime ! 

Hold no alliance with a scene so fair; 

Remembrance claims the consecrated time, 

And Love refin’d from every selfish care. 

Thus, as they wheel their rapid course sublime 
Through the mid realms of circumambient air, 

In spirit they have reached the fatal place, 

And strain their brethren in a last embrace.” P. 82, 83. 


The canto concludes with an apostrophe to later times: the al- 
lusion is singularly happy, from the coincidence of names and of 
place. 


“ Sleeps Arthur in his isle of Avalon ? 
High-favour’d Erin sends him forth once more 
To realize the dream of days far gone, 

The wizard strains of old Caer-merddhyn’s lore; 
Another Rowland brings his legions on, 

The happy Rowlaud of an English shore ; 

And thunders in the van with foot of flame 
Scotland’s romantic champion, gallant Graeme.” 
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The death of Olivier, the three wondrous blasts which Or- 
lando at length put forth from his miraculous horn, by the last of 


which it was burst in two, the confusion of the self-condemned 


Ganelion at the sound, and the horror at the spectral appearance 
of his son, the posthumous visitation of the enchanter to Char- 
lemagne, whose prophetic rage was roused by that same dread 
blast of Clermont’s horn, “'To speak and breathe its last :”—all 
these truly romantic and picturesque incidents, and the miracles 
attending the death of Orlando, which are in true chivalrous and 
right catholic taste, we must be content thus briefly to refer to. 
They are devoutly translated from the Morgante Maggiore, and, 
therefore, rest on undoubted authority. The pathos, however, 
of the catastrophe is necessarily weakened, not to say destroyed, 
by the puerile improbability of the legendary fiction. ‘The dig- 
nity of the hero is sacrificed to the mummery of canonization. 
Noihing can be more ridiculous in fiction, or more pitiable in 
grave narration, than a Roman Catholic saint. We should as soon 
feel disposed io sympathize with a gothic monument, or to melt 
into tears over a worm-eaten relic of antiquity. The pageantry 
of death only serves, in poetry, as in reality, to conceal the ob- 
ject; the pomp of circumstance which is introduced to conceal 
the nakedness of the simple fact, effectually quenches the feelings, 
and desiroys the interest. We do not blame Mr. Merivale: he 
has given us, what we think most of our readers would have 
wished him to give, a faithful transcript of the old romance. Or- 
lando dies @ la romanesque, a death full as noble as any which 
Homer or Virgil bas immortalized ; and as poetical as, we be- 
lieve, the death of a hero can be made. It is christianity alone 
which can render death sublime, and we do not look for much 
of either christianity or sublimity in a romance of the fourteenth 
century. 

The reader will now be able to appreciate Mr. Merivale’s per- 
formance. As a poet, there is little but the polished elegance of 
his diction and the smoothness of his versification, which it was 
allowed him to display. ‘These, however, with that accurate 
conception of the spirit of the original, and that discriminative 
taste, which enabled a translator to transfuse the living ideas, in- 
stead of copying the mere form of expression, he appears in an 
eminent degree to possess. We confidently hope that he will 
be induced to give us other specimens of Italian genius in this in- 
telligible and interesting form. ‘There are many poets of that 


illustrious era, Dante himself not excepted, whose works, if re- 
duced, like the books of the Sybil, to one third of their present 
bulk, would be increased to tenfold value: they would then come 
forth from the Medean process of translation in all the freshness 
of renovated youth. 
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A Series of Popular Essays, illustrative of Principles essen- 
tiaily connected mith the Improvement of the Understanding, 
the Imagination, and the Heart. By Elisabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters onthe Elementary Principles of Education, 
Cottugers of Glenburnie, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18138. 


{From the Monthly Review. ] 


Tue fair author of these volumes is deservedly admired for the 
moral, liberal, and religious turn of her several productions ; which 
in general aim at the cultivation of the juvenile mind, and at the 
useful direction of early education. Not unknown as a novelist, 
but still more distinguished as a precepiress, she induces the 
young to approach her volumes with the hope of amusement, and 
even the old with the hope of instruction. —Her present work con- 
sists of five essays, or rather dissertations, subdivided into many 
chapters, and preceded by a general introduction, which details 
the plan of the undertaking. 

Essay I. contains observations on the utility of the study of the 
mind, and on its connexion with the improvement of education. 
An abhorrence of mental labour is here given as the prevailing 
character of our times; but we are not aware of this idle and inat- 
tentive propensity. Young persons do not willingly attend to 
jargon, nor proiess to understand those unmeaning phrases about 
abstract ideas, which some moralists of the pulpit and of the 
boarding-school frequently pour forth, with the emphasis of affected 
admiration : but to real instruction concisely given in plain words, 
respecting questions of science, or civil history, or geography, or 
natural philosophy, young persons are rarely averse. Nearly all 
complaints of dulness and inattention, that we have had the op- 
portunity of investigating, had originated in the attempt of the 
teacher to make a parrot of the pupil, and to compel the repeti- 
fion of words not understood, as if they were understood. Some 
metaphysicians have corrupted what may be called our moral lite- 
rature, by introducing many terms which, having no prototype in 
the exterior world, can have no fixed, certain, and immutable sig- 
nification. Writings which abound with abstract terms ought, for 
the most part, to be shunned by young persons ; lest they should 
acquire a habit of using and of reasoning with words which they 
do not comprehend. Miss Hamilton is herself prone to listen too 
much to the metaphysicians, and seems to consider the mind as 
a something which is altogether the result of philosophical disct- 
pline ; whereas the fact is, that our souls are born with us, and 
ihat one man is from his cradle strong in mind, and another weak ; 
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that the arts of education cannot bestow intellect, though they 
may stock the memory, and may exercise the faculties on objects 
likely to engage a vital attention. ‘Temper is still more obviously 
the result of physical causes than intellect ; and it frequently obeys, 
especially in critical cases, its natural direction, in spite of all the 
hypocrisy which is concealed under the garb of politeness. If ex- 
travagances of disposition are to be corrected by discipline, this 
plan must require the incessant attention of a skilful superintend- 
ant; and whetlier it be ever worth while, or moraily excusable, 
to sacrifice the entire time of a mature person, whose education 
has succeeded, in order to prevent inconvenience to anotuer per- 
son, whose education is not likely to succeed, may be ques- 
tioned. 

The second essay inquires into the agency of attention in the 
development and cultivation of the intellectual powers ; and this 
chapter contains juster and more valuable observations than the 
preceding. No doubt, atteni‘on is in a great degree voluntary ; 
which degree may be increased by discipline; and it is evident 
that the information given by any one of our senses is obtained 
with much greater correctness, when it is received with exact 
attention, than when with a beedless or with a distracted percep- 
tion. Were we (o trust in personal consciousness for the theory 
of mind, we might suppose the soul to be coextensive with the 
body, mobile within it, elastic, and condensable by the will at 
any part of the organs of sensation to which the mind wishes to re- 
move the seat of attention. In short, the soul would be consider- 
ed as of a spiritual or gaseous form, held together by a powerful 
attraction of cohesion between ihe parts, but always ready to shift 
its centre of gravity, or focus of perception, into any place of its 
own substance. Wherever this convergence, or acumination, or 
accumulation, of soul takes place, an increased warnith is felt, and 
an increased power of detecting the contiguous, sensible pheno- 
mena. Ifthe soul, bent on seeing a beautiful object, chooses to 
rush into the eye, the eyeball becomes in consequence somewhat 
more distended and more polished, and views with more complete 
distinctness the picture or the prospect under contemplation. If 
the soul, bent on hearing a fine melody, choose to rush info the 
ear, the organ becomes more elastic, and, after gratification, clam- 
my. During anger, we may feel the soul rush into the fist, try 


every sinew there which may be wanted to wield a weapon, or to 
deal a blow, and prompt a chafing of the finger-ends. ‘The phe- 
nomena of touch escape in a great degree the avowed notice of the 
clothed nations: but they strongly corroborate the doctrine of the 
soul’s locomotive power, and of the increased sensibility of the 

art in which its head-quarters are assembled. Now it Is very 
questionable whether attention consists ia a rapid application ef 
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the soul, or in an exclusive application of it to the sensible pheno- 
mena under contemplation. Is it accomplished by accustoming 
the soul to spring like lightning from eye to ear, to see witha 
glance and hear with a hint; or isit by accustoming the soul to a 
still, and patient, and gradual observation of one thing only, leaving 
it absent or asleep with respect to contending objects ? Probably, 
exercise facilitates both the quickness and the selection of our 
notice.—But these are transcendental speculations. 

A good illustration afforded by Miss H. is the use of cleanliness 


in evolving intellect : 


“If we invariably find, that where habits of cleanliness and order 
have been established among the poor, the male and female children 
are, in the early period of life, equal to each other in poiut of in- 
telligence’; and that where contrary habits prevail, the girls evince a 
manifest inferiority, it must be to the difference, in respect to the 
habits of cleanliness and order, that we must look for an explanation 
of the circumstance. In the former case the attention requisite for 
preserving cleanliness, and neatness, and order, awakeus the percep- 
tions, and gives them perpetual exercise. It is on the female part 
of the family that these demands upon attention are particularly made. 
The consequence is, that the daughter of the cleanly peasant, having 
been taught from infancy to observe every slight alteration produced 
in the appearance of the objects around her, by any casual spot or 
stain, and having been. compelled to attend to the proper place and 
situation of every article that pertains to the homely dwelling, ae- 
quires habits of observation and activity, which remain with her 
through every period of life. Destined as she is to labour for a sub- 
sistence, those habits are to her of obvious advantage. By the culti- 
vated state of her perceptions she is enabled quickly to learn, and 
accurately to perform, every species of domestic work, as far as the 
performance of it requires only the use of her hands and eyes; and 
though in many branches of household economy, there is so much 
minute detail, and the objects of attention are so numerous, as to 
seem, at first view, extremely intricate, we find from experience, 
that where the perceptions are quick and accurate, none of those 
various branches escape attention. And as whatever has been an 
object of attention makes an impression on the memory, even when 
the parts of the business are multiplied and intricate, we shall find, 
that where the perceptions have been cultivated, as above described, 
it seldom happens that any are neglected or forgotten.” 


Essay III. examines the effects, resulting from a peculiar di- 
rection of attention, on the power of imagination, and in produc- 
ing the emotions of taste. ‘This dissertation still continues to apply 
in detail, and to exemplify with considerable felicity, the use of 
attention; especially in fornring the taste and empowering the 
fancy. ‘To the works of Alison and of Dugald Stewart, many ob- 
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ligations are displayed and acknowledged. A certain tautology 
of sentiment, a disposition to repeat and re-echo the same funda- 
mental propositions, accompanied indeed with new illustrations, 
and applied successively to other though parallel cases, but varied 
rather to the ear than to the intellect, forms the characteristic of 
Miss Hamilton’s manner. She makes sentences as it were with a 
multiplying glass; every new facet shifts the position, or alters 
the dimension, or exhibits a reverse of the thing seen: yet the 
crowd of objects is merely ideal, and consists but in a polygraphic 
delineation of the one something to which its focus was first di- 
rected. 

In the fourth Essay, Miss H. designs to combat the propensi- 
ty to magnify the idea of self. The dialect of English metaphy- 
sics has not a convenient substitute for the French manner of 
using the word egotism. 
it implies an excessive use of the pronoun J, (in Latin, ego,) which, 
beth in conversation and in letter-writing, is a natural but an un- 
polite practice. In its secondary or metaphoric sense, it desig- 
nates an excessive regard for self, an arrogance of claim on a per- 
son’s own behalf, which oversteps the limits of equity. If aman 
be too much occupied, and loudly occupied, about himself and 
his own concerns, he is guilty of egotism. It is against this fault 
that the present writer anxiously inveighs: she justly observes 
that the propensity to magnify the idea of self is distinct from self- 
ishness and self-love; and that more of vanity than of interested- 
ness is often mixed up with the failing. Like all the inherent ten- 
dencies of human nature, egotism has often a beneficial as well as 
an injurious operation; and the object of the present instructress 
is to teach not its extirpation, but its regulation. It is to be coun- 
teracted by exercising ourselves in magnifying the idea of others, 
and in giving a preference of attention to the claims not connected 
with self, ‘These counsels are developed and detailed in a fifth 
essay, which is entitled an Inquiry into the Means appointed by 
Providence for the Development and Cultivation of the Benevo- 
lent Affections. It is divided into eight chapters, which consti- 
tute the mass of the second volume, and are terminated by a con- 
cluding summary, which attains a high degree of pious and reli- 
gious fervour. 

Great as is the merit of this long composition, we may not 
conceal from our readers that it exbibits an inclination to prolixity. 
Every thing is spun out; and to make a little staple of argument 
supply the longest possible thread of discourse seems to be the 
aim and ambition of the spinner. Paley’s Natural Theology is a 


miracle of amplification: but here, with less of exemplary fact, 
and chiefly by the resources of methodical subdivisions, and of a 


In its primary or proper signification, ~ 
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diction which may emphatically be called prosing, because it stu- 
diously shuns the picturesque or brilliant colouring of poetic elo- 
uence, a larger succession of sheets is thickened into a heavy 
book. Were we employed to distil back to its essence this fluid 
mass, and to separate those elemental ideas which are here diluted 
and accommodated to the thirst of the multitude, we should ob- 
serve that the first volume is employed to enforce the duty of af- 
tention; that the second is made to enforce the duty of diverting 
that atiention from self; and that the pith, the substance, and 
the result of the whole, inay consequently best be expressed and 
condensed in these two emphatic words: MIND OTHERS. 


The study of works on female education may expediently be 
recommended not only to the mother but to the daughter. They 
inspire docility, and prepare superintendence. Indeed, it is not 
to the female world alone that they are likely to be useful: since 
commonly, as here, they contain a multitude of sage, benevolent, 
and familiar exhortations, practically sound and elegantly phrased, 
which are adapted not merely to be read in the parlour but to be 
proclaimed froin the pulpit; which on the week-day would in- 


struct, and on the Sunday would properly amuse. 
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History of the Expedition under the command of Captains Lewis 
and Clark, to the sources of the Missour?, ihence across the 
Rocky Mountains and down the River Columbia to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Performed during the years 1804—5—6, By 
order of the government of the United States. Prepared for 
lhe press by Paul Allen, Esquire. 2 vols. 8yo. Philadelphia. 

1814. 
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THERE is something peculiarly interesting in the narrative of 
the adventures of men, who, leaving the circle of civilized life, and 
cultivated nature, traverse unknown seas on a voyage of discove- 
ry, or break their way through the unvisited deserts of a conti- 
nent, exploring the hidden sources of some immense river, or 
penetrating to the remote confines of an exterior ocean. The he 
strange perils that continually await them, the privations, hard- 
ships, and sufferings they are exposed to, and the fund of courage 
and fortitude necessary to encounter and surmount them, make 
them appear to us in the light of champions and heroes. We feel 
a deep concern in their personal safety ; are astonished at their | ' 
fortunate escapes from apparently inevitable fatalities, and are i 
filled with admiration at their enterprising spirit and persevering 
energy, while at the same time our curiosity is gratified, by the i 
development of new views and traits of nature, and of her chil- hile 


dren. 
We do not recollect any expedition of the kind more happily Hii) | 


calculated to produce the effects above described, or which re- hh : 
flects more credit and honour on the adventurers than the one of 4 14 
which we now propose to give a brief account. Our object is + 
not so much to attempt a criticism on the work, as to give a con- a} 

cise analysis of it for such of our readers as have not an oppor- Hl 
tunity of perusing the original, and for such as are desirous of be- hi ‘ 


coming acquainted with the most remarkable places and incidents, 
without having leisure or perseverance to accompany our inde- 
fatigable travellers through all the intermediate stages and minute 


details ef their long journey. 
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Mr. Jefferson, in his brief memoir of Captain Lewis, prefixed 
to these volumes, explains the motive and object of the expedition. 
{n the year 1803, he remarks, the act of Congress for establishing 
trading houses with the Indian tribes being about to expire, some 
modifications were recommended by a confidential message of the 
president, and an extension of its views to the Indians of the Mis- 
sourt: In order to prepare the way, it was proposed to send an 
exploring party to trace the Missouri to its source; to cross the 
Rocky Mountains, and follow the best water communication that 
offered itself from thence to the Pacific ocean. This plan meeting 
with the approbation of congress, measures were accordingly 
adopted for carrying it into execution. Captain Lewis, who had 
been private secretary to Mr. Jefferson, was appointed to take 
the direction of the enterprise, and Captain Clarke was associated 
with him as second in command. 

The party consisted of nine young men from Kentucky, four- 
teen soldiers of the United States’ army who volunteered their 
services, two French watermen, an interpreter and a hunter, and 
a black man belonging to Captain Clarke. In addition to these, 
were seven soldiers and nine watermen, who were fo accompany 
them only as far as the Mandan villages. 

We can attempt at present only a mere sketch of the journey, 
touching on the principal events, and detailing a few of the most 
curious and interesting particulars. 

On the 14th of May, 1804, the party began their journey, and 
entered the mouth of the Missouri with five boats, carrying with 
them a large supply of goods, and articles of different descriptions, 
intended as presents to be distributed among the various tribes of 
Indians they expected to meet with inhabiting the vast regions 
that separate the Mississippi from the Pacific. We all remember 
the Osages; the chieftains of which nation visited the principal 
cities of the United States ten or twelve years ago. They 
dwell on the banks of the Osage river, which discharges itself 
into the Missouri in about 133 miles from its mouth. This is the 
first tribe of Indians of which our travellers speak, and as the tra- 
dition of their origin is an instance of allegorical history somewhat 
curious and amusing, we shall select it as our first extract: we say 
allegorical, because it appears to be descriptive of the manner in 
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which a small obscure tribe became a powerful nation by emigra. 


tion and alliance with another. 


“Tn person the Osages are among the largest and best formed Indians, 
and are said to possess fine military capacities; but residing as they 
do in villages, and having made considerable advance in agriculture, 
they seem less addicted to war than their northern neighbours, to whom 
the use of rifles gives a great superiority. Among the peculiarities of 
this people, there is nothiug more remarkable than the tradition rela- 
tive to their origin. According to universal belief, the founder of the 
nation was a snail passing a quiet existence along the banks of the 
Osage, till a high flood swept him down to the Missouri, and left him 
exposed on the shore. The heat of the sun at length ripened him into 
a man; but with the change of his nature he had not forgotten his na- 
tive seats on the Osage, towards which he immediately bent his way. 
He was, however, soon overtaken by hunger and fatigue, when happi- 
ly the Great Spirit appeared, and giving him a bow and arrow showed 
him how to kill and cook deer, and cover himself with the skin. He 
then proceeded to his original residence, but as he approached the 
river, he was met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily who he was, 
and by what authority he came to disturb his possession. ‘The Osage 
answered that the river was his own, for he had once lived on its 
borders. As they stosd disputing, the daughter of the beaver came, 
and having by her entreaties reconciled her father to this young 
stranger, it was proposed that the Osage should marry the young bea- 
ver, and share with her family the enjoyment of the river. '“he Osage 
readily consented, and from this happy wnion there soon came the vil- 
lage and the nation of the Wasbasha, or Osages, who have ever since 
preserved a pious reverence for their ancestors, abstaining from the 
chase of the beaver, because in killing that animal, they killed a 
brother of the Osage. Of late years, however, since the trade with 
the whites has rendered beaver skius more valuable, the sanctity of 
these maternal relatives has visibly reduced, and the poor animals 
have nearly lost all the privileges of kindred.” Vol. I. p. 8, 9. 


After passing the Great Bend of the Missouri, and holding a 
very solemn and ceremonious council with the Ricara Indiaus, 
by whom they are treated with great kindness and hospitality, the 
party arrive among the oid Mandan villages, the remains of which 


are scattered along each side of the river within a space of twen 
Vou. V. New Serres. 17 
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ty miles: almost all that remains of them is the surrounding wall, 
the fallen heaps of earth which covered the houses, and here and 
there human skulls, and the teeth and bones of men and different 
animals, which lay scattered over the surface of the ground—the 
melancholy vestiges of savage warfare ; for it seems that the Sioux, 
the various tribes of which great and warlike nation inhabit both 
sides of the Missouri under different names, drove the Mandans 
from their villages, and compelled them to retire forty miles higher 
up the river: instances of this kind frequently occur, and evince the 
instability of the Indian nations. The original seats of the Sioux 
were on the Mississippi, but they have graduaily spread themselves 
abroad, and are now subdivided into numerous tribes, some of 
which still remain on the Mississippi, and all of them maintaining 
an intercourse and communication with each other. 

It was in the neighbourhood of the present settlement of the 
Mandans, that our travellers found themselves under the neces- 
sity of suspending their journey on account of the increasing se- 
verity of the season, and of providing themselves with winter- 
quarters on the banks of the river. After some trouble in re- 
storing peace anda good understanding between the Mandans and 
Ricaras, the latter of whom were continually instigated by the 
implacable Sioux to continue their hostilities with the former, the 
winter-quarters were completed, and the fort piqueted in, so that 
on Christmas day the flag ef the United States was hoisted for 
the first time in these regions, and the day was passed in great festi- 
vity. The country abounding in buffalo, the principal difficulty 
in supplying themselves with provisions was, the severity of the 
cold and the depth of the snow, which occasionally subjected 
them to great sufferings, and often rendered it impracticable for 
ihe hunters to bring in the game they had killed. Being in the 
latitude of between 47° and 48°, the mercury was sometimes 30 
and 40 degrees below zero, and the snow eighteen inches deep. 
The tndians hunt the buffalo on horseback with bows and arrows. 
Having encircled a herd, they gradually drive them into a plain, 
and then dashing in among them, discharge their arrows, till, by 
repeated strokes, they have inflicted the mortal wound, and killed 
the requisite number; when the game being collected, the attend- 
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ants and squaws come up from the rear, and skin and dress the 
animals. : 

It has frequently been remarked, that the Indians, when they visit 
our cities and towns, discover or affect a great degree of indiffer- 
ence {o the innumerable novelties that present themselves on 
every side. It is well known, however, that this is the case only 
upon their first arrival, and especially if their reception is formal 
and attended with parade, as we remember was the case with the 
Creeks and Osages. They consider it then as undignified, and 
unbecoming the solemnity of the eccasion, to be gazing about, 
and suffering their attention to be diverted by objects in which 
they have no immediate interest. Their pride, too, at that mo- 
ment, represses their curiosity, because they seem to be aware 
that too much wonder will expose their ignorance, and be too 
manifest an acknowledzment of their own inferiority. As soon, 
however, as all formalities are over, they then indulge their natu- 
ral feelings, and evince as much curiosity and surprise as man Is 
susceptible of in any situation whatever. ‘The volumes now be- 
fore us abound with instances of the activity of these feelings and 
emotions ainong the untutored inhabitants of the Missouri, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Columbia. Among the Mandans, 
where the party wintered, the tools and operations of the black- 
smith, in particular, excited the greatest curiosity and surprise ; 
but what most attracted the attention and raised the astonishment 
of the Indians generally along the whole course of the Missouri, 
was Capt. Clarke’s servant-man, York, aremarkably stout, athletic 
negro, around whom they flocked, and examined as a most ex- 
traordinary monster. Being something of a wag, for the sake 
of a little amusement, he told them that he had been a wild animal 
in the woods, and had been canght and tamed by his master; and 


oe 


then assuming an air of ferocity, he exhibited some feats of strength 


= 


which made him appear to them really terrible. 
It was the remark of an ancient philosopher, that were any one 


4 


to be carried up into the heavens, he would be transported by 

the beauty and grandeur of the spectacle; but that his admira- 

tion and rapture would soon be succeeded by the most poignant 
i » A o 


regret, that he had no companicn to share with him his delight: 
such, he adds, is the desire we feel to commun! 
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strong emotions raised in our souls. ‘The simple children of the 
wilderness, of whom we are now speaking, gave evidence that 
this is indeed a feeling inherent in human nature. In several in- 
stances, during the Journey, as the travellers were about proceed- 
ing on their route, after a short halt, Capt. Lewis was importuned 
in the most urgent and anxious manner by some of the Indians who 
had come a little distance from the river, to delay their departure 
a little while, till the arrival of their wives and children, who were 
on their way from the village, in order that they might share with 
them the pleasure of baving their curiosity gratified by a sight of 
the strangers, and particularly of the black man, whom they con- 
sidered as a great medicine, the meaning of which will be presently 
explained. 

There is something so whimsical in the religion of the Man- 
dans, that we cannot take leave of them without giving the follow- 
ing account of it from the volume. 


“The whole religion of the Mandans consists in the belief of one 
xreat spirit presiding over their destinies. ‘This being must be in the 
nature of a good genius, since it is associated with the healing art, and 
the great spirit is synonymous with great medicine, a name also ap- 
plied to every thing which they do not comprehend. Each individual 
selects for himself the particular object of his devotion, which is term- 
ed his medicine, and is either some invisible being, or, more commonly, 
some auimal, which thenceforward becomes his protector or his interces- 
sor with the great spirit; to propitiate whom every attention is lavished, 
and every persoual consideration is sacrificed. ‘1 was lately owner of 
seventeen horses,’ said a Mandan to us one day, ‘but I have offered 
them all up to my medicine, and am now poor.’ He had, in reality, 
taken all his wealth, his horses, into the plain, and turning them loose 
committed them to the care of his medicine, and abandoned them for 
ever. The horses, less religious, took care of themselves, and the 
pious votary travelled home on foot. Their belief in a future state 
is counecited with this tradition of their origin: the whole nation re- 
sided in one large village under ground near a subterraneous lake: a 
grape-vine extended its roots down to their habitation, and gave them 
a view of the light: some of the most adventurous climbed up the vine, 
and were delighted wiih the sight of the earth, which they found co- 
vered with buffa'c, and rich with every kind of fruits: returning with 
the grapes they had gathered, theiv countrymen were so pleased with 
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ihe taste of them that the whole nation resolved to leave their dull re- 
sidence for the charms of the upper region; men, women, ani chil- 
dren, ascended by means of the vine ;-but when about half the nation 
had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent woman, who was clam- 
bering up the vine, broke it with her weight, and closed upon herself 
and the rest of the nation the light of the sun. Those who were left 
on earth made a village below, where we saw the nine villages; and 
when the Mandans die, they expect to return to the original seats of 
their forefathers: the good reaching the ancient village by means of 
the lake, which the burden of the sins of the wicked will not enable 
them to cross.” Vol. I. p. 138, 139. 


The winter being over, and the river clear of ice, the party pre- 
pared to quit their encampiment the becinning of April. They, in 
the first place, dismissed the fifteen additional soldiers and water- 
men, who were intended to accompany them no farther, and then 
embarking in six small canoes and two Perogues, to the number of 
thirty persons, continued their journey up the river. At the Man- 
dan village, Captain Lewis had been so fortunate as to engage in 
his service, as an interpreter, a Canadian Frenchman, who had 
been among the Chayenne Indians on the Black mountains. His 
wife, with an infant at her breast, was a squaw, belonging to the 
tribe of Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, at the sources of the Mis- 
souri, in the Rocky Mountains: she had been taken prisoner by 
the Minatarees when young, by whom she had been sold as a 
slave to her present husband, who had brought her up, and after- 
wards married her; as it was expected that the travellers, in the 
course of their route through the mountains, would meet with her 
nation, it was thought she would prove serviceable as an interpret- 
er, and in conciliating the good will of her countrymen. 

On the eighth day, they passed the remains of two recent en- 
campments, which, from the hoops of small kegs found in them, 


they had reason to conclude had been used by the Assinnivoins, 
as they are the only Indians on the Missouri who use spiritu- 
ous liquors. They obtain it from the British company of traders, 
who have a factory on the Assinniboin river, about 150 miles to 
the north. ‘They are so passionately fond of it, and so far from 
considering drunkenness as disgraceful, that the women and chil- 
dren are invited and permitted to join in the revels of brutal intoxi- 
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cation with their husbands and fathers. How disgraceful to ci- 
vilized man, that, for the sake of a little profitable traffick, he should 
thus infuse a cruel poison into the veins of these untutored sons 
of the desert, withering all the hardy energies of their nature, and 
almost extinguishing in their breasts every latent principle of hu- 
manity. 

Of the nature and products of the country through which the 
party was now passing, the following passage will atford, for the 
present, a sufficient description. 


“We had travelled twenty-six miles through a country similar to that 
of yesterday, except that there were greater appearances of burat hills, 
furnishing large quantities of lava and pumicestoue, of the last of 
which we observed some pieces floating down the river, as we had pre- 
viously done, as low as the Little Missouri. In all the copses of wood 
are the remains of the Assinniboin encampments ; around us are great 
quantities of game, such as herds of buffalo, elk, antelopes, some deer 
and wolves, the tracks of bears,a curlue was also seen, and we obtain- 
ed three beaver, the flesh of which is more relished by the men than 
any other food which we have. Just before we encamped we saw 
some tracks of Indians, who had passed twenty-four hours before, and 
left four rafts, and whom we supposed to be a band of Assinniboins, on 
their return from the war against the Indians on the Rocky Mountains.” 
Vol. I. p. 190. 

“ The hills of the Missouri near this place exhibit large, irregular, 
broken masses of rocks and stones, some of which, although two hun- 
dred feet above the water, seem at some remote period to have been 
subject to its influence, being apparently worn smooth by the agitation 
of the water. These rocks and stones consist of white and gray gra- 
nite, a brittle black rock, flint, limestone, freestone, some small speci- 
mens of an excellent pebble, and, occasionally, broken stratas of a black 
coloured stone like petrified wood, which make good whetstoues. ‘The 
usual appearances of coal, or carbonated wood, and pumicestone still 
continue, the coal being of a better quality, and when burnt affords a 
hot and lasting fire, emitting very little smoke or flame. There are 
iarge herds of deer, elk, buffalo, and antelopes in view of us: the buf- 
falo are not so shy as the rest, for they suffer us to approach within 
one hundred yards before they run, and then stop and resume their pas- 
ture at a very short distance. ‘The wolves to-day pursued a herd of 
them, and at length caught a calf that was unable to keep up with the 
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rest ; the mothers on these occasions defending their young as long as 


they can retreat as fast as the herd, but seldom returning any distance 
to seek for them.” Vol. I. p. 193, 194. 


By the beginning of May, they had ascended as high as Milk 
River, which they so called from the peculiar whiteness of the wa- 
ter, such as might be produced by a table spoonfull of milk in a 
dish of tea. ‘The woods were now green, and the country on both 
sides of the Missouri abounded with herds of buffalo, deer, elk, 
antelopes, and of wolves, their constant attendants. The trees ex- 
hibited frequent instances of the enterprise and industry of the 
beaver ; and one tree, of nearly three feet in diameter, was seen 
completely gnawed through by these persevering animals. In 
another spot their ravages were so extensive, that the timber was 
prostrated for a space of three acres in front on the river and one 
in depth, and a great part of the trees had been removed, although 
some of them were as thick as the body of aman. ‘The Indians 
had given them dreadful accounts of the strength and ferocity of 
the brown or grizzly bear, and they soon had an opportunity of 
realizing the description. In an encounter with two of these fu- 
rious beasts, Captain Lewis was pursued by one of them after be- 
ing wounded, a considerable distance before he could reload his 
rifle, when a shot from the hunter who accompanied him brought 
him to the ground. The wonderful tenacity of life in these ani- 
mals, added to their immense size, renders them extremely formi- 
dable. Nothing but a shot through the brains will stop their ca- 
reer, and this is a very difficult operation, on account of two large 
muscles which cover the side of the forehead, and the sharp pro- 
jection of the centre of the frontal bone, which is also very thick. 
The following instances will more particularly display the nature 
and character of these lords of the Missouri. 


‘‘ About five in the afternoon one of our men who had been afflicted 
with biles, and suffered to walk on shore, came running to the boats with 
loud cries and every symptom of terror and distress: for some time 
after we had taken him on board he was so much ont of breath as to be 
unable to describe the cause of his anxiety, but he at length told us 
that about a mile and a half below he had shot a brown bear, which im- 
mediately turned and was in close pursuit of him ; but the bear being 
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badly wounded could not overtake him. Captain Lewis with seveu 
men immediately went in search of him, and having found his track fol- 
lowed him by the blood for a mile, and found him concealed in some 
thick brushwood, and shot him with two balis through the skull. 
Though somewhat smaller than that killed a few days ago, he was a 
monstrous asimal, and a most terrible enemy : our man had shot bim 
through the centre of the lungs, yet he had pursued him furiously for 
half a mile, then returned more than twice that distance, and with his 
talons had prepared himself a bed in the earth two feet deep and five 
feet long, and was perfectly alive when they found him, which was at 
least two hours after he received the wound.” Vol. I. p. 214. 

“Towards evening the men io the hindmost canoes discovered a 
large brown bear lying in the open grounds, about three hundred paces 
from the river : six of them, all good hunters, immediately went to at- 
tack him, and concealing themselves by a small eminence came unper- 
ceived within forty paces of him: four of the hunters now fired, and 
each lodged a ball in his body, twe of them directly through the lungs: 
the furious animal sprang up and ran openmouthed upon them; as he 
came near, the two hunters who had reserved their fire gave him two 
wounds, one of which breaking his shoulder retarded his motion for a 
moment; but before they could reload he was so near that they were 
obliged to run to the river, and before they reached it he had almost 
overtaken them: two jumped into the canoe; the other four separated, 
and concealing themselves in the willows fired as fast as each could re- 
Joad : they struck him several times, but instead of weakening the 
monster each shot seemed only to direct him towards the hunter, till at 
Jast he pursued two of them so closely, that they threw aside their 
guns and pouches, and jumped down a perpendicular bauk of twenty 
feet into the river; the bear sprang alter them, and was within a few 
feet of the hindmost, when one of the hunters on shore shot him in the 
head and finally killed him: they dragged him to the shore, and found 
that eight balls had passed through him in different directions; the bear 
was old and the meat tough, so that they took the skin only, and re- 
joined us at camp.” Vol. I. p. 216, 217. 


They now passed the Muscle Shell River, which, the Indians in- 
formed them, takes its rise in the first chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a few days afterwards, Captain Lewis, having ascended 
a lofty hill on the north side of the Missouri, caught a distant view 
of their snowy summits ; the object of their long cherished hopes, 
and the reward of half their toils. The country had now become 
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desert and barren; no timber was to be seen, but some thinly scat- 
tered pine, spruce, and dwarf cedar on the summits, or along the 
sides of hills, and the appearance of coal, burnt earth, pumice- 
stone, and quartz, was frequent and abundant. But after advancing 
a few miles, the country assumed a totally different aspect: the 
hills retired from both sides of the river, which now expanded it- 
self to three times its former breadth, interspersed with beautiful 
islands, covered with cotton wood. ‘The low grounds appeared 
to be rich and fertile ; the hills, of diminished size, opened into 


three broad valleys, extending to the north, and exhibiting all the 


beauties of vegetation, enhanced by the contrast of the dreary 
wilds they had just passed, in emerging from the last ridges of the 
black mountains. 

A natural curiosity soon afterwards presented itself, so vast and 
picturesque in ifs scenery, that nothing less than the full descrip- 


tion, extracted literally from the journal, can do justice to the 
subject. : 


“ At nine miles we came to a high wall of black rock rising from the 
water’s edge on the south, above the cliffs ef the river: this continued 
about a quarter of a mile, and was succeeded by a high, open plain, till 
three miles farther a second wail, two hundred feet high, rose on the 
same side. ‘Three miles further a wall of the same kind, about two 
hundred feet high and twelve in thickness, appeared to the north: these 
hills and river cliffs exhibit a most extraordinary and romantic appear- 
ance: they rise in most places nearly perpendicular from the water, 
to the height of between two and three hundred feet, and are formed of 
very white sandstone, so soft as to yield readily to the impression of 
water, in the upper part of which lie imbedded two or three thin hori- 
zontal stratas of white freestonc insensible to the rain, and on the top 
is a dark rich loam, which forms a gradually ascending plain, from a 
mile to a mile and a half iu extent, when the hills again rise abruptly to 
the height of about three hundred feet more. In trickling down the 
cliffs, the water has worn the soft sandstone into a thousand grotesque 
figures, among which, with a little fancy, may be discerned elegant 
ranges of freestone buildings, with columns variously sculptured, and 
supporting long and elegant galleries, while the parapets are adorned 
with statuary : on a nearer approach they represent every form of ele- 
cant ruins; columns, some with pedestals and capitals entire, others mu- 
tilated and prostrate, and some rising pyramidally over each other till 
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they terminate ia asharp point. ‘These are varied by niches, alcoves, 
and the customary appearances of desolated magnificence: the illusion 
is increased by the number of martins, who have built their globular 
nests in the niches, and hover over these columns; as in our country 
they are accustomed to frequent large stone structures. As we ad- 
vauce there seems no end to the visionary enchantment which sur- 
rounds us. In the midst of this fantastic scenery are vast ranges ol 
walls, which seem the productions of art, so regular is the workman- 
ship: they rise perpendicularly from the river, sometimes to the height 
of one hundred feet, varying in thickness from one to twelve feet, be- 
ing equally broad at the top and below. ‘The stones of which they are 
formed are black, thick, and durable, and composed of a Jarge portiou 
of earth, intermixed and cemented witha small quantity of sand, and a 
considerable proportion of talk or quartz. These stones are almost in- 
variably regular parallelipeds of unequal sizes in the wall, but equally 
deep, and laid regularly in ranges over each other like bricks, each 
breaking and covering the interstice of the two on which it rests; but 
though the perpendicular interstice be destroyed, the horizontal one 
extends entirely through the whole work: the stones, too, are propor- 
tioned to the thickness of the wall in which they are employed, being 
largest in the thickest walls. T’he thinner walls are composed of a sin- 
gle depth of the paraileliped, while the thicker ones consist of two or 
more depths: these walls pass the river at several places, rising from 
the water’s edge much above the sandstone bluffs which they seem te 
penetrate ; thence they cross in a straight line on either side of the 
river, the plains over which they tower to the height of from ten to 
seventy feet, until they lose themselves in the second range of hills: 
sometimes they run parallel in several ranges near to each other, some- 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have the appearance oi 
walls of ancient houses or gardens.” Vol. I. p. 238, 239. 


Continuing their ascent up the stream, they arrived at a point 
where a large river, running from the north, formed a junction with 
the Missouri ; and it now became a business of much importance, to 
ascertain which of these two streams is the river which the Mina- 
taree Indians call Ahmateahza, or Missouri, and which they de- 
scribed as approaching very near the great river (now called the 
Columbia) running into the Pacific ocean. The consequence of 
mistaking their route at this immense distance from the commence: 
ment of their journey, they being now two thousand five hundred 
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miles from the mouth of the Missouri, it was apprehended, would 
prove fatal to the great purpose of the expedition. Should they 
unfortunately pursue the wrong branch of these confluent streams, 
and of course be obliged to return, it was feared that the travelling 
season might be over, and their men become too much dishearten- 
ed to render that active and zealous support, which they had hither- 
to afforded their leaders. It was determined, therefore, to detach two 
parties in order to explore both branches, while others were sent 
out to penetrate the country, and endeavour to discover, from the 
rising grounds, the bearings of the two streams. Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, in the mean time, ascended together some high grounds 
at the fork of the rivers, and the following is a short description 
of the prospect which opened to their view. 


“We had a very extensive prospect of the surrounding country : on 
every side it was spread into one vast plain covered with verdure, in 
which innumerable herds of buffalo were roaming, attended by their 
enemies the wolves: some flocks of elk also were seen, and the solitary 
antelopes were scattered with their young over the face of the plain. 
To the south was a range of lofty mountains, which we supposed to be 
a continuation of the South mountain, stretching themselves from south- 
east to northwest, aud terminating abruptly about southwest from us. 
These were partially covered with snow; but at a great distance be- 
hind them was a more lofty ridge completely covered with snow, which 
seemed to follow the same direction as the first, reaching from west to 
the north of northwest, where their snowy tops were blended with the 
horizon. ‘The direction of the rivers could not however be long distin- 
guished, as they were soon lost in the extent of the plam” Vol, I. 
p. 243. 


Great doubt and anxiety still remaining on the subject, Captains 
Lewis and Clarke deemed it expedient to take upon themselves 
the business of personally exploring the uncertain streams. Each 
being accompanied with a party of five men, they set out and ex- 
tended their researches up both rivers, for several days, to a consi- 
derable distance. The result of Captain Lewis’s observations 
was, that the stream to the north was not the true Missouri, and it 
was therefore determined to pursue the southern branch until they 
should reach either the mountains or the falls, the latter of which 
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had been described to them by the Indians below. Captain Lewis 
therefore set out the next morning with a small advance party, 
leaving the rest with Captain Clarke, employed in preparing, what 
the Missouri traders cali Caches or hiding holes, for depositing 
their heavy baggage until their homeward journey. 

On the third day after his departure Captain Lewis had the 
sublime gratification of discovering, and of being the first to be- 
hold, the magnificent scene which is thus described: 


“ In this direction Captain Lewis had gone about two miles, when his 
ears were saluted with the agreeable sound of a fall of water, and as 
he advanced, aspray which seemed driven by the high southwest wiad 
arose above the plain like a columa of smoke, and vanished in an in- 
stant. ‘Towards this point he directed his steps, and the noise in- 
creasing as he approached, soon became too tremendous to be mistaken 
for any thing but the great falls of the Missouri. Having travelled 
seven miles after first hearing the sound, he reached the falls about 
twelve o’clock ; the hills as he approached were difficult of access, 
aod two hundred feet high: down these he hurried with impatience, 
and seating himself om some rocks undcr the centre of the falls, en- 
joyed the sublime spectacle of this stupendous object, which since tlie 
creation had been lavishing its magnificence upon the desert, unknown 
to civilization. 

“ The river immediately at its cascade is three hundred yards wide, 
and is pressed in by a perpendicular cliff on the left, which rises to 
about one hundred feet, and extends up ihe stream for a mile; on the 
right, the bluff is also perpendicular tor three hundred yards above 
the falls. For ninety or a hundred yards from the left cliff, the water 
falls in one smooth, even sheet, over a precipice of at least eighty feet. 
‘The remaining part of the river precipitates itself with a more rapid 
current, but being received as it falls by the irregular and somewhat 
projecting rocks below, forms a spicndid prospect of perfectly white foam 
two hundred yards in fength, and eighty in perpendicular elevation. 
‘This spray is dissipated into a thousand shapes, sometimes flying up 
in columns of fifteen or twenty feet, which are then oppressed by 
larger masses of the white foam, on ail which the sun impresses the 
brightest colours of the rainbow. 

“ From the falls he directed his course southwest-up the river: after 
passing one ‘continued rapid, and three sma!! cascades, each three oi 
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four feet high, he reached, at the distance of five miles, a second fall. 
‘he river is about four hundred yards wide, and forthe distance of three 
hundred throws itself over to the depth of nineteen feet, and so irregu- 
larly that he gave it the name of the Crooked Falls. From the southern 
shore it exteuds obliquely upwards about one hundred and fifty yards, 
and then forms an acute angle downwards nearly tothe commencement 
of four small islands close to the northern side. From the perpendicular 
pitch to these islands, adistauce of more than one hundred yards, the 
water glides down a sicping rock with a velocity almost equal to that 


of its fall. Above this fall the river bends suddenly to the north- ~ 


ward: while viewing this place Captain Lewis heard a loud roar above 
him, and crossing the point of a hill for a few hundred yards, he saw 
one of the most besastifel objects in nature: the whole Missouri is sud- 
denly stopped by one shelving rock, which, without a single Sani and 
with an edge as straight and regular as if formed by art, stretches 
itself from one side of the river to the other for at least a “sade of a 
mile. Over this it precipitates itself in an even, uninterrupted sheet 
to the perpendicular depth of fifty feet, wheice, dashing against the 
rocky bottom, it rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it a spray of the 
purest foam across the river. The scene which it presented was in- 
deed singularly beautiful, since, without any of the wild, irreeular 
sublimity of the lower fails, it combined all the regular elegancies 
which the fancy of a painter would select to form a beautiful water- 
fall. The eye had scarcely been regaled with this charming prospect, 
when, at the distance of half a mile, Captain Lewis observed another of 
a similar kind: to this he immediately hastened, and found a cascade 
stretching across the whole river for a quarter of a mile with a de- 
scent of fourteen feet, though the perpendicular pitch was only six 
feet. This, too, in any other neighbourhood, would have been an object 


of great magnificence, but after what he had just seen it became of 


secondary interest: his curiosity being however awakened, he deter- 
mined to go on, even should night overtake him, to the head of the falls, 
He therefore pursued the southwest course of the river, which was one 


constant srecession of rapids and small cascades, at every one of 


which the bluffs grew lower, or the bed of the river became more on 
a level with the plains. At the distance of two and a half miles he arri- 
ved at anether cataract of twenty-six fect. The riveris here six hundred 
yards wide, but the descent is pot immediately perpendicular, thoagh 
the river falls generally with a regular and smooth sheet; for about one 
third of the descent a rock protrudes to a small distance, receives the 
water in its passage, and gives it a curve. On the south side is a bean- 
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tiful plain, a few feet above the level of the falls; on the north the 
country is more broken, and there is a hill not far from the river. 
Just below the falls is a little island in the middle of the river well 
covered with timber. Here, on a cottonwood tree, an eagle had fixed 
its nest, and seemed the undisputed mistress of a spot, to contest. whose 
dominion neither man nor beast would venture across the gulfs that 
surround it, and which is further secured by the mist rising from the 
falls. This solitary bird could not escape the observation of the In- 
dians, who made the eagle’s nest a part of their description of the falls, 
which now proves to be correct in almost every particular, except that 
they did not do justice to their height.” Vol. I. p. 260—-264, 


The rapids and cascades above the falls extend in one con- 
tinued series to the distance of about seven miles, two and a half 
miles above which, the Medicine River, one hundred and thirty-se- 
ven yards in width, descending fiom the northwest, forms a junc- 
tion with the Missouri, and the united streams are then hurried 
and precipitated adown the rapids, falls, and cascades, in one con- 
tinued series of from twelve to fourteen miles, making a descent 
of three hundred and fifty-two feet in that distance: the scene is 
the most wild and romantic of the kind, that can be imagined. 
The river, which is fourteen hundred yards wide, at tue head of 
the rapids, is compressed into half that width in its first descent ; it 
then approaches a precipice of forty-eight feet high, over which it 
pitches with a contracted current of four hundred and seventy- 
three yards; then recovering itself, it flows on with a more gradual 
descent, till it approaches the great cataract, when, gathering 
strerigth from its confined channel, which is now only two hun- 
dred and eighty yards wide, it rushes over the fall to the depth 
of eighty-eight feet. 

It became necessary now to have recourse to a portage of 
eighteen miles, from the bottom of the rapids below the falls, to 
the head of the rapids and cascades above. For this purpose 
the canoes were hauled on shore, a part of the baggage de- 
posited in a Cache, and carriages were made with truck wheels to 
transport the remainder, together with the canoes. In this 
manner they proceeded to travel across the land with great diffi- 
culty and fatigue, till they arrived near an island in the river, 
which they called White Bear Island, and where they encamped. 


} 
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Since their arrival at the falls, they had repeatedly heard a 
strange thundering noise proceeding from the mountains. It was 
heard at different periods of the day and night; sometimes when 
the air was still and the sky clear, and consisted of one stroke 
only, or of five or six reports in quick succession like the dis- 
charge of a six pounder at about three miles distance. The Mi- 
nataree Indians had frequently spoken of this noise like thunder, 
which they said the mountains made, and some of the watermen 
of the party also said, that the Pawnees and Ricaras gave the 
game account of a noise heard in the Black Mountains to the west- 
ward of them. The watermen had a notion that these noises 
were occasioned by the bursting of the rich and ripe mines of sil- 
ver in the bosom of the mountains. 

Having constructed some additional canoes to carry the baggage, 
instead of the large boat they had been obliged to abandon at the 
portage, they resumed their journey, and soon afterwards came 
to the entrance of a beautiful river, winding through a charming 
valley, in which numerous herds of buffalo were feeding, and 
which, in honour of the secretary of the navy, they called Smith’s 
River. 

They had now entered within the first ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains, and became very anxious to meet with the Shosho- 
nees, or Snake Indians, for the purpose of obtaining from them 
the necessary information as to the course they were to pursue in 
order to fall in with some of the branches of the Columbia. 
Captain Clarke therefore set out by land with three men, and fol- 
lowed the course of the river, on the north side, while the rest, 
under the direction of Captain Lewis, continued to urge their way 
up the stream, when their astonishment was excited by a display 
of natural scenery of the most grand and majestic description. 


‘For more than thirteen miles we went along the numerous bends 
of the river, and then reached two small islands; three and three 
quarter miles beyond which is a small creek in a bend to the left, 
above a smal! island on the right side of the river. We were re- 
galed about ten o'clock, P. M. with a thunder-storm of rain and hail, 
which lasted for an hour, but during the day in this confined valley, 
through which we are passing, the heat is almost insupportable; yet 
whenever we obtain a glimpse of fhe lofty tons of the mountains we 
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are tantalized with a view of the snow. These mountains have their 
sides and summits partially varied with liftle copses of pine, cedar, 
and balsam fir, A mile and a half beyond this creek the rocks ap- 
proach the river on both sides, forming a most sublime and extraordi- 
nary spectacle. For five and three quarter miles these rocks rise 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge to the height of nearly twelve 
hundred feet. They are composed of a black granite near its base, 
but from its lighter colour above, and from the fragments, we suppose 
the upper part to be flint of a vellowish brown and cream colour. 
Nothing can be imagined more tremendous than the frowning dark- 
ness of these rocks, which project over the river and menace us with 
destruction. 'The river, of one hundred and fifty yards in width, 
seems to have forced its channel down this solid mass, but so reluctant- 
ly has it given way that during the whole distance the water is very 
deep even at the edges, and for the first three mites there is nota spot 
except one of a few yards, in which a man could stand between the 
water and the towering perpendicular of the mountain: the convul- 
sion of the passage must have been terrible, since at ils outlet there 
are vast columns of rock torn from the mountain which are strewed 
on both sides of the river, the trophies as it were of the victory. Se- 
veral fine springs barst out from tlie chasms of the rock, and contribute 
to increase the river, which has now astrong current, but very for- 
tunately we are able to overcome it with our oars, since it would be 
impossible to use either the cord or the pole. We were obliged te 
go on some time after dark, not being able to find a spot large enough 
to encamp on, but at length, about two miles above a small island in 
the middle of the river, we met with a spot on the left side, where 
we procured plenty of lightwood and pitchpine. This extraordinary 
range of rocks we called the gates of the Rocky Mountains. We 
had made twenty-two miles, and four and a quarter miles from the 
entrance of the gates. ‘Che mountains are higher to-day than they 
were yesterday. Wesaw some big-horns, a few antelopes and beaver, 
but since entering the mountains have found no buffalo: the otter 
are however in great plenty: the mosquitoes have become less 
troublesome than they were.” Vol. I. p. 310, 311. 


Two days after passing through these tremendous adamantine 
gates, they were delighted to find that the Indian woman Saca- 
jawea, the wife of the interpreter, began to recognise her native 
country, and their spirits were cheered by being told by her, that 
the three forks of the Missouri were at no great distance. No 
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Indians had as yet made their appearance, but the flags were 
kept hoisted in the canoes to apprize the natives, in case they 
should be seen, that they were while men, and friendly. Captain 
Clarke and his small detachment, still proceeding on shore in ad- 
vance, continued to explore the mountains and valleys in the 
vicinity of the river with the hope of meeting with the Indians; 
nothing however could be discovered but some tracks of horses, 
and here and there an Indian path. The difficulty of ascending 
the stream struggling through the rocky passes of the mountains, 
became very great, on account of the rapidity of the current, 
and the frequent rapids and obstructions in the channel; and the 
men, by their unremitting exertions, were every day losing their 
strength. On the 28th of July, however, they reached the place 
where the Missouri divides itself into three branches; the two 
largest of which being each ninety yards wide, and so perfectly 
similar in character and appearance, thai it became impossible to 
decide which was the greater or the real Missouri. They were 
induced to discontinue for the present the name of Missouri, 
and gave to the southwest branch the name of Jefferson, in 
honour of the projector of the expedition; the middle branch 
they called Madison River, after the secretary of state, and the 
other, which was a little below, they named Gallatin River. These 
rivers run with great rapidity, and throw out large volumes of 
water; their beds are formed of smooth pebble and gravel, and 
their waters are perfectly transparent. 

Captain Lewis still continuing with his exploring party to 
make excursions in various directions, and by ascending the high 
grounds, to make observations as to the course and bearings of 
the streams, finally concluded that the middie river was the most 
likely to lead them to the country of the Shoshonees. This 
stream they therefore began to ascend ; and for upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles continued to struggle with all the vari- 
ous difficulties incident to ripples, reeis, and shallows, which they 
encountered at every two of three hundred yards; at the former 
of which they were obliged to haul the canoes along with ropes, 
and at the laiter places to drag them over the sand and stones 
with the greatest labour. The hunters were contiaually sent 
eut in search of deer and antelopes, and were seldom unsuccess- 
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ful. They were sometimes, however, led off so far in the chase 
as to lose their way for several days, and in one instance one of 
them was absent for fifteen days before he was able to rejoin his 
companions. Geese and ducks were frequently seen, but diffi- 
cult to procure, and the fruit they generally found were cur- 
rants of every colour, goose and service berries. The banks of 
the river were in many places covered with rose bushes and 
briars, but so little timber was to be met with, that often when 
they encamped to cook their food, they were obliged to use wil- 
low branches for fuel. 

Repeated endeavours were now made, by sending out detach- 
ments, to discover the Indians, whe, they began to imagine, had 
got alarmed at the firing of the guns, and bad retired farther into 
the mountains from an apprehension that their old enemies, the 
Minatarees, were approaching. Captain Lewis with two of the 
hunters proceeded in advance through the wide bottom along the 
left bank of the river, and soon afterwards fell in with an Indian 

horse pati were iowards a point where the river en- 


} 


road or 
tered the mountain. ‘This they followed for about fifteen oles, 
till ~~ reached a level valley, which finally expanded into a 
» TT 


yeautifaul and spacious piain about ten miles long and six in width, 


i 
ied on all sides by gently waving hills, intersected by 
several little rivulets from the mountains, each bordered by a 
wide meadow. ‘I'he whole prospect was bounded by these moun- 
tains, which nearly surrounded it, so as to form a beautiful cove 
sixteen or eighteen miles in diameter. The interesting scene 
which soon afler occurred 1s thus related in the original. 


“Captain Lewis again proceeded on early, but had the mortification 
to find that the track which he followed yesterday soon disappea e-. 
He determined, therefore, to go on to the narrow gate or pass of the 
river Which he had seen from the camp, in hopes of being able to re- 
cover the Indian path. For this purpose he waded across the river, 
which was now about twelve yards wide, aud barred in several places 
hy tbe dams of the beaver, and then went straight forward to the pass, 
sending one man along the river to his left, and anether on the right, 
with ondlene to search: for the road, and if they found it to let him 
know by raising a hat on the muzzle of their guns. In this order 
they weat along for about five miles, when Captain Lewis perceiyed, 
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with the greatest delight a man on horseback at the distanee of two 
miles coming down the plai: towards them. On examining him with 
the glass, Captain Lewis saw that he was of a different natiou from 
aby Indians we had hitherto met: be was armed with a bow and a 
quiver of arrows; mounted on an elegaut horse without a saddle, and 
a small string attached to the under jaw answered as a bridle. Com 
vinced that he was a Shoshonee, and knowing how much of our suc- 
cess depended on the friendly offices of that nation, Captain Lewis 
was full of anxiety to approach without alarming him, and endeavour 
to convince him that he was a white man. He therefore proceeded 
on towards the Indian at lis usua! pace: when they were within a mile 
of each other the Iudian suddenly stopt; Captain Lewis immediately 
followed his example, took his blanket from his knapsack, and holding 
it with both hands at the two corners, threw it above his head and un- 
folded it as he brought it to the ground as if in the act of spreading it. 
This signal, which originates in the practice of spreading a robe or a 
skin, as a seat for guests to whom they wish to show a distinguished 
kindness, is the universal sign of friendship among the Indians on the 
Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. As usual, Captaiu Lewis repeated 
this signal three times: still the Indian kept his position, and locked 
with an air of suspicion on Drewyer and Shields, who were now ad- 
vancing on each side. Captain Lewis was afraid to make any signal 
for them to halt, lest he should increase the suspicions of the Indian, 
who began to be uneasy, and they were too distant to hear his voice. 
He, therefore, took from his pack some beads, a locking-glass, and a 
few trinkets, which he had brought for the purpose, and leaving his 
gun, advanced unarmed towards the Indian. He remained in the same 
position till Captain Lewis came within two hundred yards of him, 
when he turned his horse and began to move off slowly ; Captain Lew- 
is then called out to him, in as loud a voice ss he could, repeating the 
word, tabba bone! which in the Shoshovee fauguage means white man; 
but. looking over his shoulder, the Indian Kept his eyes on Drewyer 
and Shields, who were still advancivg, without recollecting the im- 


cr 


propriety of doing so at such a moinent, titi Captain Lewis mace a 
signal to them to halt: this Drewyer obeyed, but Shields did not eb- 
serve it, and still went forward: seeing Drewyer halt, the Indian 
turned his horse about as if to wait for captain Lewis, who now reached 
-within one hundred and fifty paces, repeating the word tabba bone, 
and holding up the trinkets in his hand, at the same time stripping 
up the sleeve of his shirt to show the colour of bis skin, the Indian 
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suffered him to advance within one hundred paces, then suddenly 
turned his horse, and giving him the whip, leaped across the creek and 
disappeared in an instant among the willow bushes: with him vanish- 
ed all the hopes which the sight of him had inspired of a friendly in- 
troduction to his countrymen.” Vol. [. p. 354—356. 


While the main body still persevered in their laborious route 
up the river, which they had now pursued for two thousand five 
hundred miles, and which began to grow almost innavigable from 
its shallowness, Captain Lewis and his two men, for the two fol- 
lowing days, continued to reconnoitre the country, in hourly 
expectation of having a more sociable interview with the natives 
than at their last rencontre. Horse tracts were frequently seen, 
and in many places the ground was torn up, as if by the Indians in 
digging roots. Proceeding on a few miles farther, and still in ad- 
vance of the boats, though occasionally leaving and again ap- 
proaching the river, they at length struck into a large plain In- 
dian path winding along the foot of a mountain, and approaching 
obliquely the main stream. 


“ The road was still plain, and as it led them directly on towards the 
mountain the stream gradually became smaller, till, after going twe 
miles, it had so greatly diminished in width that one of the men in a 
fit of enthusiasm, with one foot on each side of the river, thanked 
God that he had lived to bestride the Missouri. As they went along 
their hopes of soon seeing the waters of the Columbia arose almost te 
painful anxiety, when, after four miles from the last abrupt turn of the 
river, they reached a small gap formed by the high mountains which 
recede on each side, leaving room for the Indian road. From the 
foot of one of the lowest of these mountains, which rises with a gentle 
ascent of about half a mile, issues the remotest water of the Mis- 
souri. ‘Chey had now reached the hidden sources of that river, which 
had never yet been seen by civilized man; and as they quenched 
their thirst at the chaste and icy fountain—as they sat down by the 
brink of that little rivulet, which yielded its distant and modest tri- 
bute to the parent ocean, they felt themselves rewarded for all their 
Jabours and all their difficulties. They left reluctantly this interesting 
spot, and pursuing the Indian road through the interval of the hills, 
arrived at the top of a ridge, from which they saw high mountains 
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partially covered with snow, still to the west of them. The ridge on 
which they stood formed the dividing line between the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. They followed a descent much steeper 
than that on the eastern side, and, at the distance of three quarters of a 
mile, reached a handsome bold creek of clear cold waterrunning to the 
westward. They stopped to taste for the first time the waters of the 
Columbia ; and after a few minutes followed the road across steep hills 
and low hollows, till they reached a spring on the side of a mountain: 
here they found a sufficient quantity of dry willow brush for fuel, and 
therefore halted for the night; and having killed nothing in the course 
of the day, supped on their Jast piece ot pork, and trusted to fortune 
for some other food to mix with a little flour and parched meal, which 
was all that now remained of their provisions.” Vol. I. p. 359, 360. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES, Ke. 


On the genius and character of Ho garth ; with some remarks 
on a passage in the writings of the late Bir. Barry. 


(From the Reflector. ] 


Oxe of the earliest and noblest enjoyments I had when a boy 
was ia the contemplation of those eapital prints by Hogarth, the 
Harloi’s and Rake’s Progresses, which, along with some others, 
hung upen the walls of a great hall in an old-fashioned house in 
shire, and seemed the solitary tenants (with myself) of that 
antiquated and life-deserted apartment. 

Recollection of the manner in which those prints used to affect 
me, ery often made me wonder, when I have heard Hogarth de- 
scribed as a mere comic pa ‘inter, as one whose chief ambition was 
io raise a laugh. Yo deny that there are throughout the prints 
which I have mentioned circumstances introduced of a laughable 
tendency, would be to run counter to the common notions of man- 
kind; but te suppose that in their ruling character they appeal 
chiefly to the risible faculty, and not first and foremost to the 
very heart of man, its best and most serious feelings, would be to 
mistake no less grossly their aim and purpose. A set of severer 
satires, ‘for they are not so much comedies, which they have 
been likened to, 2s they are strong and masculine satires,) less 
mingled wiih any thing of mere fun, were never written upon pa- 
per, or graven upon copper. ‘They resemble Juvenal, or the sa- 
tiric teuches in Timon of Athens. 

I was get with the reply of a gentleman, who, being asked 
which book he esteen med most in his brary, answered “ Shak- 





speare:” being asked which he esteemed next best, replied, 
“ Hogarth.” His g! ‘aphic re pea s are indeed books; 
they have the teemi mg, frinif ul, uggestive micaning of words. 


Oiher pictures we iook at-—bhis ie we read. 

In pursuance of this paraliel, f have sometimes entertained 
myself with comparing the Timon of Athens of Shakspeare 
(which I have just mentioned) buss Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress 
fozeiher. The story, the moral, in both is nearly the same. 


The wild course of riot and reunite ending in the one with 
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driving the Prodigal from the society of men into the solitude of 
the deserts, and in the other with conducting the Rake through 
his several stages of dissipation into the still more complete deso- 
lations of the mad-house, in the play and in the picture are de- 
scribed with almost equal force and nature. ‘The icvee of the 
Rake, which forms the subject of the second plate in the series, 
is almost a transcript of Timon’s levee in the opening scene of 
that play. We find a dedicating poet, and other similar cliarac- 
iers, in both. 


The concluding scene in the Rake’s Progress is, perhaps, su- 


perior to the last scenes of Timon. If we seek for something of 


kindred excellence in poeiry, it must be in the scenes of Lar’s 


beginning maduess, where the King, and the Fool, and the ‘Tom- 
o’ Bedtam, conspire to produce sucha medley of mirth checked by 
misery, and imisery rebuked by mirth; where the society of 
those “strange bed-feilows,” which misfortunes have brought 
Lear acquainted with, so finely sets forth the destitute state of 
the monarch, while the lunatic bans of the one, and the disjointed 
sayings, and wild but pregnant allusions of the other, so wonder- 
fully sympathize with that confusion, which they seem to assist in 
the production of, in the senses of that “ child-changed father.” 

Ii the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the Rake’s Progress, 
we find the same assortment of the ludicrous with the terrible. 
Here is desperate madness, the overturning of originally strong 
thinking faculties, at which we shudder, as we contemplate the 
duration and pressure of affliction which it must have asked to de- 
stroy such a building;—-and here is the gradual, hurtless lapse 
into idiocy, of facullies, which at their best of times never having 
been strong, we look upon the consummation of their decay with 
no more of pity than is consistent with a smile. ‘The mad tay- 
lor, the poor driveller that has gone out of his wits (and truly he 
appears to have had no creat journey to go fo get past their con- 
fines) for the love of Charming Betty Cureless—these haif- 
laughable, scarce-pitiable objects take off from the herror which 
the principal figure would of itscli raise, at the same time that 
they assist the feeling of the scene by contributing to the general 
notion of its subject :— 


What art, that pleasure giv’st, and pain? 
‘Tyranny of Fancy’s reign ! 

Mechanic Fancy, that can build 

Vast labyrinths and mazes wild, 

With rule disjointed, shapeless measure, 
FilPd with horror, fil!d with pleasare ! 
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Shapes of horror, that would even 
Cast doubts of mercy upon heaven. 
Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, 
Would split the shaking sides of spleen. 


Is it carrying the spirit of comparison to excess to remark that 
in the poor kneeling, weeping female, who accompanies her se- 
ducer in his sad decay, there is something analogous to Kent, or 
Caius, as he delights rather to be called, in Lear—the noblest 
pattern of virtue which even Shakspeare has conceived—who 
follows his royal master in banishment, that had pronounced his 
banishment, and, forgetful at once of his wrongs and dignities, 
taking on himself the disguise of a menial, retains his fidelity to 
the figure, his loyalty to the carcass, the shadow, the shell, and 
empty husk of Lear ? 

In the perusal of a book, or of a picture, much of the impres- 
sion which we receive depends upon the habit of mind which we 
bring vith us to such perusal. The same circumstance may make 
one person laugh, which shall render another very serious; or in 
the same person the first impression may be corrected by after- 
thought. The misemployed, incongruous characters at the Har- 
lot’s Funeral, on a superficial inspection, provoke to laughter ; 
but when we have sacrificed’ the first emotion to levity, a very 
different frame of mind succeeds, or the painter has lost half his 
purpose. I never look at that wonderful assemblage of depraved 
beings, who, without a grain of reverence or pity in their per- 
verted minds, are performing the sacred exteriors of duty to the 
relics of their departed partner in folly, but [ am as much moved 
to sympathy from the very want of it in them, as I should be by 
the finest representation of a virtuous death-bed surrounded by 
real mourners, pious children, weeping friends—perhaps more by 
the very contrast. What reflections does it not awake, of the 
dreadful heartless state in which the creature (a female too) must 
have lived, who in death wants the accompaniment of one genu- 
ine tear. "That wretch who is removing the lid of the coffin to 
gaze upon the corpse with a face which indicates a perfect nega- 
tion of all goodness or womanhood—the hypocrite parson and 
his demure partner—all the fiendish group—to a thoughtful mind 
present a moral emblem more affecting than if the poor friendless 
carcass had been depicted as thrown out to the woods, where 
wolves had assisted at its obsequies, itself furnishing forth its own 
funeral banquet. 

It is easy to laugh at such incongruities as are met together in 
this picture—incongruous objects being of the very essence of 
laughter—but surely the laugh is far different in its kind from 
that thoughtless species to which we are moved by mere farce 
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and grotesque. We laugh when Ferdinand Count Fathom, at 
the first sight of the white cliffs of Britain, feels his heart yearn 
with fitial fondness towards the land of his progenitors, which he 
is coming to fleece and plunder—we smile at the exquisite irony 
of the passage—but if we are not led on by such passages to 
some more salutary feeling than laughter, we are very negligent 
perusers of them, in book or picture. 

It is the fashion with those who cry up the great historical 
school in this country, at the head of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
3 placed, to exclude Hogarth from that schocl, as an artist of an 
inferior and vulgar class. ‘Those persons seem to me to confound 
the painting of subjects in common or vulgar life with the being a 
vulgar artist. The quantity of thought ‘which Hogarth crowds 
into every picture would alone mvulgariz e every subject which 
he might choose. Let us take the lowest of his subjects, the 
print called Gin Lane. Here is plenty of poverty and low stuff 
to disgust upon a superficial view; and, accordingly, a cold spec- 
tator feels himself immediately disgusted and repelled. I have 
seen many turn away from it, not being able to bear it. The 
same persons would, perhaps, have looked with great complacen- 
cy upon Poussin’s celebrated picture of the Plague at Athens. 
Disease and Death, and bewildering Terror, in Athenian gar- 
ments, are endurable, and come, as the delicate critics express if, 
within the “limits of pleasurable sensation.”’ But the scenes of 
their own St. Giles’s, delineated by their own countryman, are too 
shocking to think of. Yet, if we could abstract our minds from 
the fascinating colours of the picture, and forget the coarse exe- 
cution (in some respects) of the print, intended, as it was, to be a 
cheap plate, accessible to the poorer sort of people, for whose in- 
struction it was done, I think we could have no hesitation in con- 
ferring the palm of superior g genius upon Hogarth, comparing this 
work of his with Poussin’s s picture. There is more of imagina- 
tion in it—that power which draws all things to one—w ‘hich 
makes things animate and inanimate, beings with their attributes, 
subjects and their accessaries, take one colour, and serve to one 
effect. Every thing in the print, to use a vulgar expression, fells. 
Every part is full of “ strange images of death.” It is perfectly 
amazing and astounding to look at. Not only the two prominent 
figures, the woman and the half-dead man, which are as terrible as 
any thing which Michael. Angelo ever drew, but every thing else 
in the print, contributes to bewilder and stupify—the very houses, 
as 1 heard a friend of mine express it, tumbling all about, in va- 
rious directions, seem drunk—seem absolutely reeling from the 
effect of that diabolical spirit of frenzy which goes forth over the 
whole composition. ‘To show the poetical and almost prephet- 
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ical conception in the artist, one little circumstance may serve. 
Not content with the dying and dead figures, which he has 
strewed in profusion over the proper scene of the action, he shows 
you what (of a kindred nature) is passing beyond it. Close by 
the shell, in which, by direction of the parish beadle, a man is 
depositing his wife, is an old wall, which, partaking of the uni- 
versal decay around it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in 
this wall are seen three figures, which appear to make a part in 
some funeral procession which is passing by on the other side of 
the wall, out of the sphere of the composition. This extending 
of the interest beyond the bounds of the subject could only have 
been conceived by a great genius. Shakspeare, in his descrip- 
tion of the Painting of the Trojan War, in his Tarquin and Lu- 
erece, has introduced a similar device, where the painter made a 


part stand for the whole: 


For much imaginary work was there, 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Grip’d in an armed hand; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


This he well calls imaginary work, where the spectator must 
meet the artist in his conceptions half way ; and it is peculiar to 
the confidence of high genius alone to trust so much to spectators 
or readers. Lesser artists show every thing distinct and full, as 
ihey require an object to be made out to themselves before they 
can comprehend it. 

When I think of the power displayed in this (I will not hesi- 
tate to say) sublime print, it seems to me the extreme narrowness 
of system alone, and of that rage for classification, by which, in 
matters of taste at least, we are perpetually perplexing instead of 
arranging our ideas, that would make us concede to the work of 
Poussin, above mentioned and deny to this of Hogarth, the name 
of a grand serious composition. 

We are for ever deceiving ourselves with names and theories. 
We call one man a great historical painter, because he has taken 
for his subjects kings, or great men, or transactions over which 
time has thrown a grandeur. We term another the painter of 
common life, and set him down in our minds for an artist of an in- 
ferior class, without reflecting whether the quantity of thought 
shown by the latter may not much more than level the distinction 
which their mere choice of subjects may seem to place between 
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them; or whether, in fact, from that very common life a great 
artist may not extract as deep an interest as another man from 
what we are pleased to call history. 

I entertain the highest respect for the talents and virtues of 
Reynolds, but [ do not like that his reputation should overshadow 
and stifle the merits of such a man as Hogarth, nor that to mere 
names and classifications we should be content to sacrifice one of 
the greatest ornaments of England. 

I would ask the most enthusiastic admirer of Reynolds, whe- 
ther in the countenances of his Staring and Grinning Despair, 
which he has given us for the faces of Ugolino and dying Beau- 
fort, there be any thing comparable to the expression which Ho- 
garth has put into the face of his broken-down Rake in the last 
plate but one of the Rake’s Progress,* where a letter from the 
manager is brought to him to say that his play ‘“ will not do.’ 
Here all is easy, natural, undistorted; but, withal, what a mass of 
wo is here accumulated!—the long history of a misspent life is 
compressed into the countenance as plainly as the series of plates 
before had told it; here is no attempt at Gorgonian looks, which 
are to freeze the beholder, no grinning at the antique bed-posts, 
no face-making, or consciousness of the presence of spectators in 
or out of the picture, but grief kept to a man’s self, a face re- 
tiring from notice, with the shame which great anguish sometimes 
brings with it—a final leave taken of hope—the coming on of 
vacancy and stupefaction—a beginning alienation of mind, look- 
ing like tranquillity. Here is matter for the mind of the beholder 
to feed on for the hour together—matter to feed and fertilize 
the mind. It is too real to admit one thought about the power 
of the artist who did it. When we compare the expression in 
subjects which so fairly admit of comparison, and find the supe- 
riority so clearly to remain with Hogarth, shall the mere con- 
temptible difference of the scene of it being laid in the one case 
in our Fleet or King’s Bench Prison, and in the other in the 
State Prison of Pisa, or the bedroom of a cardinal—or that the 
subject of the one has never been authenticated, and the other is 
matter of history—so weigh down the real points of the compa- 
vison, as to induce us to rank the artist who has chosen the one 
scene or subject (though confessedly inferior in what constitutes 
the soul of his art) in a class from which we exclude the better 


* The first faee, perhaps, in all Hogarth for serious expression. That which 
comes next to it, I think, is the jaded morning countenance of the Debauchee, in 
the second plate of the Marriage Alumode, which leetnvés on the vanity of plea- 
sure as audibly as any thing in Ecetesiastes, 
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genius (who has happened to make choice of the other) with 
Bi something like disgrace ?* 
The Boys under Demoniacal Possession, of Raphael and Do- 
minichino, by what law of classification are we bound to assign 
them to belong to the great style in painting, and to degrade into 
an inferior class the Rake of Hogarth, when he is the Madman ip 
the Bedlam scene? I am sure he is far more impressive than 
either. It is a face which no one who has seen can easily forget. 
Me ‘There is the stretch of human suffering to the utmost endurance, 
, severe bodily pain, brought on by strong mental agony, the 
| frightful, obstinate laugh of madness—yet all so unforced and 
natural, that those who never were witness fo madness in real life, 
think they see nothing but what is familiar to them in this face. 
| Here are no tricks of distortion, nothing but the natural face of 
| agony. ‘This is high tragic painting, and we might as well deny 
‘i to Shakspeare the honours of a great tragedian, because he has in- 
| terwoven scenes of mirth with the serious business of his plays, as 
” refuse to Hogarth the same praise for the two concluding scenes 
of the Rake’s Progress, because of the Comic Lunatics} which 
he has thrown into the one, or the Alchymist that he has intro- 
duced in the other, who is paddling in the coals of his furnace, 
keeping alive the flames of vain hope within the very walls of the 
prison to which the vanity has conducted him, which have taught 
the darker lesson of extinguished hope to the desponding figure 
who is the principal person of the scene. 





* Sir Joshua Reynolds, somewhere in his lectures, speaks of the presumption of 
Hogarth in attempting the grand style in painting, by which he means his choice of 
certain Scripture subjects. Hogaril’s excursions into Holy Land were not very nw 
merous, but what he has left us in this kind have at least this merit, that they have 
expression of some sort or other in them—the Child Moses before Pharaoh's 
Daughter, for instance, which is more than can be said of Sir Joshua Keynolds’s 
Repose in Egypt, painted for Macklin’s Bible, where, for a Madona, be has sub- 
stituted a sleepy, insensible, unmotherly girl, one so little worthy to have been se- 
fected as the mother of the Saviour, that she seems to have neither heart nor feeling 
to entitle her to become a mother at all. But, indeed. the race of Virgin Mary 
if painters seems to have been cut up, root and branch, at the Reformation. Our 
artists are too good Protestants to give life to that admirable commixture of mater- 
nal tenderness with reverential awe, and wonder approaching to worship, with which 
the Virgin Mothers ot L. da Vinci and Raphael (themselves, by their divine coun- 
tenances, juviting men to worship) contemplate the union of the two natures in the 
person of their eaven-born Infant. 


I 


) 7 There are of madmen, as there are of tame, 
#1 All humour’d not alike. We have here some 
| So apish and fantastic, play with a feather; 
And though ’twould grieve a soul to see God's image 
| ; So blemish’d and defae’d, yet do they act 
inf Such antic and such pretty lunacies, 
That, spite of sorrow, they will make you smile. 
Others again we have, like angry iions, 
H Fierce as wild bulls, untamable as flies. 
Honest Whore. 
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It is the force of these kindly admixtures which assimilates 


the scenes of Hogarth and of Shakspeare to the drama of real 


life, where no such thing as pure tragedy is to be found: but 
merriment and infelicity, ponderous crime and feather-light va- 
nity, like twi-formed births, disagreeing complexions of one in- 
texture, perpetually unite to show forth motley spectacles to the 
world. ‘Then it is that the poet or painter shows his art, when, 
in the selection of these comic adjuncts, he chooses such circum- 
stances as shall relieve, contrast with, or fall into, without form- 
ing a violent opposition to, his principal object. Who sees not 
that the Gravedigger in Hamlet, the Fool in Lear, have a kind 
ef correspondency to, and fall in with, the subjects which they 
seem to interrupt, while the comic stuff in Venice Preserved, 
and the doggerel nonsense of the Cook and his poisoning asso- 
ciates in the Rallo of Beaumont and Fletcher, are pure, irrele- 
vant, impertinent, discords—as bad as the quarreiling dog and 
cat under the table of the Lord and the Disciples at Emmaus 
of ‘Titian? 

Not to tire the reader with perpetual reference to prints which 
he may not be fortunate enough to possess, it may be sufficient to 
remark, that the same tragic cast of expression and incident, 
blended in some instances with a greater alloy of comedy, cha- 
racterizes his other great work, the Marriage Alamode, as well as 
those less elaborate exertions of his genius, the prints called In- 
dustry and Idleness, the Distrest Poet, &c. forming, with the 
Harlot’s and Rake’s Progresses, the most considerable, if not the 
largest, class of his productions—enough surely to rescue Hogarth 
from the imputation of being a mere buffoon, or ope whose gene- 
ral aim was only to shake the sides. | 

There remains a very numerous class of his performances, 
the object of which must be confessed te be principally comic. 
but in all of them will be found something to distinguish them 
from the droll productions of Bunbury and others. ‘They have 
this difference, that we do not merely faugh at, we are led inte 
long trains of reflection by them. In this respect they resemble 
the characters of Chaucer’s Pilgrims, which have strokes of hu- 
mour in them enough to designate them, for the most part, as 
comic, but our strongest feelings still is wonder at the compre- 
hensiveness of genius which could crowd, as poet and painter 
have done, into one small canvass so many diverse yet coupera- 
ting materials. 

The faces of Hogarth have not a mere momentary interest, as 
in caricatures, or those grotesque physiognomies which we some- 
times catch a glance of in the street, and, struck with their whim- 
sicality, wish for a pencil and the power to sketch them down, 
and forget them again as rapidly—but they are permanent, abiding, 
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ideas. Not the sports of Nature, but her necessary, eternal 
classes. We feel that we cannot part with any of them, lest a 
link should be broken. | 

It is worthy of observation, that he has seldom drawn a mean 
or insignificant countenance.* Hogarth’s mind was eminently 
reflective ; and, as it has been well observed of Shakspeare, that 
he has transfused his own poetical character into the persons of bis 
drama, (they are all more or less poels,) Hogarth has impressed 
a thinking character upon the persons of his canvass. This re- 
mark must not be taken universally. ‘The exquisite idiotism of 
the little gentleman in the bag and sword, beating his drum, in the 
print of the Enraged Musician, would of itself rise up against so 
sweeping an assertion. But I think it will be found to be true of 
the generality of his countenances. The knifegrinder and Jew 
flute-player, in the plate just mentioned, may serve as instances 
instead of a thousand. They have intense thinking faces, though 
the purpose to which they are subservient by no means required 
it; but, indeed, it seems as if it was painful to Hogarth to con- 
template mere vacancy or insignificance. 

This reflection of the artist’s own intellect from the faces of his 
characters, is one reason why the works of Hogarth, so much 
more than those of any other artist, are objects of meditation. 
Our intellectual natures love the mirror which gives them back 
their own likenesses. ‘The mental eye will not bend long with 
delight upon vacancy. 

Another line of eternal separation between Hogarth and the 
common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, with whom he is 
often confounded, is the sense of beauty, which, in the most un- 
promising subjects, seems never wholiy to have deserted him. 
“ Hogarth himself,’ says Mr. Coleridge,t from whom I have bor- 
rowed this observation, speaking of a scene which took place at 
Ratzeburg, “never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of at- 
titude and physiognomy, than this effect occasioned: nor was 
there wanting beside it one of those beautiful female faces which 
the same Hogarth, in whom the satirist never extinguished that 
love of beauty which belonged to him as a poet, so often and so 
gladly introduces as the central figure in a crowd of humorous 
deformities, which figure (such is the power of true genius) neither 
acts, nor is meant to act, as a contrast, but diffuses through ali, 


* If there are any of that description, they are in his Strolling Playera, a print 
which has been cried up by Lord Orford as the richest of his productions, and it 
may be, for what I know, in the mere lumber, the properties, and dead furniture of 
the scene, but in living character and expression it is (for Hogarth) lamentably poor 
and wanting; it is, pechaps, the only one of his performances at which we have 2 
right to feel disgusted. 

{7 The Friead, No. XVI. 
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and over each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and human 
kindness ; and even when the attention is no longer consciousiy 
directed to the cause of this feeling, still biends its tenderness 
with our laughter; and thus prevents the instructive merriment al 
ihe whims of nature, or the foibles or humours of our fellow onen, 
from degenerating into the heart-poison of contempt or haired.” 
To the beautiful females in Hogarth, which Mr. C. has pointed 
out, might be added the frequent introduction of children (which 
Hogarth seems to have taken a particular delight in) into his 
pieces. ‘They have a singular effect in giving tranquillity, and a 
portion of their own innocence, to the subject. The Baby 
riding in its mother’s lap, in the March to Finchley, (its careless, 
innocent face placed directly behind the intriguing, time-furrowed 
countenance of the treason-plotting French priest,) perfectly 
sobers the whole of that tumultuous scene. The Boy Mourner 
winding up his top with so much unpretending insensibility in the 
plate of the Harlot’s Funeral, (the enly thing in that assembly 
that is not a hypocrite,) quiets and soothes the mind that has 
been disturbed at the sight of so much depraved man and woman- 
kind. 

I had written thus far, when I met with a passage in the wri- 
tings of the late Mr. Barry, which, as it falls in with the vulgar 
notion respecting Hogarth, which this Essay has been employed 
in combating, I shall take the liberty to transcribe, with such 
remarks as may suggest themselves to me in the transcription, 
referring the reader, for a fuller answer, to that which has gone 
before : 


“ Notwithstanding Hogarth’s merit does undoubtedly entitle him 
to an honourable place among the artists, and that his litthe composi- 
tions, considered as so many dramatic representations, abounding 
with humour, character, and extensive observations on the various 
incidents of low, faulty, and vitious life, are very ingeniously brought 
together, and frequently tell their own story with more facility than 
is often found in many of the elevated and more noble inventions of 
Rafaelle, and other great men; yet it must be honestly confessed, 
that in what is called knowledge of the figure, foreigners have justly 
observed, that Hogarth is often so raw and unformed, as hardly to 
deserve the name of an artist. But this capital defect is not often 
perceivable, as examples of the naked and of elevated nature but 
rarely occur in his subjects, which are, for the most part, filled with 
characters, that in their nature tend to deformity; besides, his figures 
are small, and the jonctures, and other difficulties of drawing that 
might occur in their limbs, are artfully concealed with their clothes, 
rags, &c. But what would atone for all his defects, even if they 
were twice told, is his admirable fund of invention, ever inexhausti- 
ble in its resources; and his satire, which is always sharp and perti- 
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nent, and often highly moral, was (except in a few instances, where 
he weakly and meanly suffered his integrity to give way to his envy) 
seldom or never employed in a dishonest or unmanly way. Ho- 
garth has been often imitated in his satirical vein, sometimes in his 
humorous ; but very few have attempted to rival him in his moral 
walk. The line of art pursued by my very ingenious predecessor and 
brother academician, Mr. Penny, is quite distinct from that of Ho- 
garth, and is of a much more delicate and superior relish; he at- 
tempts the heart, and reaches it, whilst Hogarth’s general aim is only 
to shake the sides; in other respects, no comparison can be thought 
of, as Mr. Penny has all that knowledge of the figure and academical 
skill which the other wanted. As to Mr. Bunbury, who has so hap- 
pily succeeded in the vein of humour and caricatura, he has for some 
time past altogether relinquished it, for the more amiable pursuit of 
beautiful nature: this, indeed, is not to be wondered at, when we re- 
collect that he has, in Mrs. Bunbury, so admirable an exemplar of 
the most finished grace and beauty continually at his elbow. But, 
(to say all that occurs to me on this subject,) perhaps, it may be rea- 
sonably doubted whether the being much conversant with Hogarth’s 
method of exposing meanness, deformity, and vice, in many of his 
works, is not rather a dangerous, or, at least, a worthless pursuit; 
which, if it does not find a false relish and a love of, and search after, 
satire and buffoonery in the spectator, is at least not unlikely to give 
him one. Life is short; and the little leisure of it is much better 
Jaid out upon that species of art which is employed about the amiable 
and the admirable, as it is more likely to be attended with better and 
nobler consequences to ourselves. ‘These two pursuits in art may be 
compared with two sets of people with whom we might associate ; 
if we give ourselves up to the Foots, the Kenricks, &c. we shall be 
continually busied and paddling in whatever is ridiculous, faulty, and 
vilious in life; whereas, there are those to be found, with whom we 
should be in the constant pursuit and study of all that gives a value 
and a dignity to human nature.” [Account of a Series of Pictures 
in the Great Room of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, at the Adelphi, by James Barry, R. A. Professor of Painting 
to the Royal Academy ; reprinted in the last quarto edition of his 


works. | 


“ it must be honestly confessed, that in what is called know- 
ledge of the figure, foreigners have justly observed,” &c. 





It is a secret well known to the professors of the art and mys- 

tery of criticism, to insist upon what they do not find in a man’s 
t. om rans as ry 

works, and to pass over in silence what they do. That Hogarth 
did not draw the naked figure so well as Michae] Angelo, might 
be allowed, especially as “ examples of the naked,” as Mr. Barry 
acknowledges, “rarely (he might almost have said never) occur 
in his subjects;” and that his figures under their draperies do 
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not discover all the fine graces of an Antinous or an Apollo, may 
be conceded likewise ; perhaps it was more suitable to his purpose 
to represent the average forms of mankind in the mediocrity (as 
Mr. Burke expresses it) of the age in which he lived: but that 
his figures in general, and in his best subjects, are so glaringly 
incorrect as 1s here insinuated, 1 dare trust my own eye so far as 
positively to deny the fact. And there is one part of the figure 
in which Hogarth is allowed to have excelled, which these fo- 
reigners seem to have overlooked, or, perhaps, calculating from 
its proportion to the whole, (a seventh or an eighth, I forget 
which,) deemed it of trifling importance ; I mean the human face ; 
a sinall part, reckoning by geographical inches, in the map of 
man’s body; but here it is that the painter of expression must 
condense the wonders of his skill, even at the expense of ne- 
glecting the “jonctures and other difficulties of drawing in the 
limbs,”’ which it must be a cold eye that in the interest so gtrong- 
ly demanded by Hogarth’s countenances has leisure to survey 
and censure. 


“The line of art pursued by my very ingenious predecessor and 
brother academician, Mr. Penny.” 


The first impression caused in me by reading this passage was 
an eager desire to know who this Mr. Penny was. This great 
surpasser of Hogarth in the “delicacy of his relish,” and the 
‘line which he pursued,” where is he, what are his works, what 
has he to show? In vain I tried to recollect, till, by happily put- 
ting the questiom to a friend, who is more conversant in the 
works of the illustrious obscure than myself, I learnt that be was 
the painter of a Death of Wolfe which missed the prize the year 
that the celebrated picture of West on the same subject obtained 
it; that he also made a picture of the Marquis of Granby re- 
lieving a Sick Soldier ; moreover, that he was the inventor of two 
pictures of Suspended and Reslored Animation, which I now 
remember to have seen in the exhibition some years since, and 
the prints from which are still extant in good men’s houses. 
This, then, I suppose, is the line of subjects in which Mr. Penny 
was so much superior to Hogarth. I confess, 1 am not of that 
opinion. The relieving of poverty by the purse, and the re- 
storing a young man to his parents, by using the methods pre- 
scribed by the Humane Society, are doubtless very amiable 
subjects, pretty things to teach the first rudiments of humanity ; 
they amount to about as much instruction as the stories of good 
boys that give away their custards to poor beggar-boys in chil- 
dren’s books, or the tale of Carlo the Dog. Put, good God! is 
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this milk for babes to be set up in opposition to Hogarth’s moral 
scenes, his sirong meat for men? As well might we prefer the 
fulsome verses upon their own goodness to which the gentlemen 
of the Literary Fund annually sit still with such shameless pa- 
tience to listen, to the satires of Juvenal and Persius, because the 
former are full of tender images of Worth relieved by Charity, 
and Charity stretching out her hand to rescue sinking Genius, and 
the theme of the latter is men’s crimes and follies, with their 
black consequences—forgetful, meanwhile, of those strains of 
moral pathos, those sublime heart-touches, which these poets (in 
them chiefly showing themselves poets) are perpetually darting 
across the otherwise appalling gloom of their subject—consolatory 
remembrancers, when their pictures of guilty mankind have made 
us even to despair for our species, that there is such a thing as 
virtue and moral dignity in the world, that her unquenchable 
spark ig not utterly out—refreshing admonitions, to which we turn 
for shelter from the too great heat and asperity of the general 
Satire. 

And is there nothing analogous to this in Hogarth? nothing 
which “attempts and reaches the heart ?’’—no aim beyond that 
of “ shaking the sides?” If the kneeling, ministering female, in 
the last scene of the Rake’s Progress, the Ledlam Scene, of 
which I have spoken before, and have dared almost to parallel it 
with the most absolute idea of virtue which Shakspeare has left 
us, be not enough to disprove the assertion; if the sad endings of 
the Harlot and the Rake, the passionate heart-bleeding entreaties 
for forgiveness which the adulicrous wife is pouring forth to her 
assassinated and dying lord in the last scene.but one of the 
Marriage Alamode—if these be not things to touch the heart, 
and dispose the mind to a meditative tenderness; is there nothing 
sweetly conciliatory in the mild, patient face and gesture with 
which the wife seems to ailay and ventilate the feverish, irritated 
feelings of her poor, poverty-distracted mate (the true copy of 
the genus irritabile) in the print of the Disirest Poet? or if an 
image of maternal love be required, where shall we find a su- 
blimer view of it than in that aged woman in Industry and Idle- 
ness, (Plate V.) who is clinging with the fondness of hope not 
quite extinguished to her brutal, vice-hardened child, whom she is 
accompanying to the ship which is to bear him away from his na- 
tive soil, of which he has been adjudged unworthy; in whose 
shocking face every trace of the human countenance seems ob- 
literated, and a brute beast’s to be left instead, shocking and re- 
pulsive to all but her who watched over it in its cradle before 
it was so sadly altered, and feels it must belong to her while a 
pulse by the vindictive laws of bis country shall be suffered te 
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continue to beat in it. Compared with such things, what is Mr. 
Penny’s “ knowledge of the figure and academical skill which Ho- 
garth wanted ?” . 

With respect to what follows concerning another gentleman, 
with the congratulations to him on his escape out of the regions 
of ‘* humour and caricatura,” in which it appears he was in dan- 
ger of travelling side by side with Hogarth, I can only con- 
gratulate my country, that Mrs. Hogarth knew her province 
better than by disturbing her husband at his pallet, to divert him 
from that universality of subject, which has stamped him, per- 
haps, next to Shakspeare, the most inventive genius which this 
island has produced, into the “amiable pursuit of beautiful na- 
ture,” 7. e. copying, ad infinitum, the individual charms and graces 


of Mrs. H. 


“* Hogarth’s method of exposing meanness, deformity, and vice.” 
“* Paddling in whatever is ridiculous, faulty, and vitious.” 


A person unacquainted with the works thus stigmatized, would 
be apt to imagine, that in Hogarth there was nothing else to be 
found but subjects of the coarsest and most repulsive nature. 
‘Chat his imagination was naturally unsweet, and that he delichted 
in raking into every species of moral filth. ‘hat he preyed 
upon sore places only, and took a pleasure in exposing the un- 
sound and retten parts of human nature ;—whereas, with the 
exception of some of the plates of the Harlot’s Progress, 
which are harder in their character than any of the rest of his 
productions, (the Stages of Cruelty I omit, as mere worthless 
caricaturas, foreign to his general habits, the offspring of his 
fancy in some wayward humour,) there is scarce one of his 
pieces where vice is most strongly satirized, in which some 
figure is notintroduced upon which the moral eye may rest satis- 
fied; a face that indicates goodness, or, perhaps, mere good hu- 
mouredness and carelessness of mind (negaiion of evil) only, 
yet enough to give a relaxation to the frowning brow of satire, 
and keep the general air from tainting. ‘Take the mild, supplica- 
ting posture of patient Poverty, in the poor woman that is per- 
suading the pawnbroker to accept her clothes in pledge, in the 
plate of Gin Lane, for an instance. A little does if, a little of the 
good nature overpowers a world of bad. One cordial, honest 
laugh of a ‘Tom Jones absolutely clears the atmosphere that was 
reeking with the black, putrifying breathings of a hypocrite 
Blifil, One homely, expostulating shrug from Strap, warms the 
whole air which the suggestions of a yventlemaniy ingratitude 
from his friend Randow had begun to freeze. One “ hore 
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bless us” of Parson Adams, upon the wickedness of the times, 
via exorcises and purges off the mass of iniquity which the world- 
Ete knowledge of even a Fielding could cull out and rake together. 
ae But of the severer class of ‘Hogarth’s performances, enough, I 

trust, has been said to show that ‘they do not merely shock and 
repulse; that there is in them the “scorn of vice,” and the 
i “nity”? too; something to touch the heart, and keep alive the 
sense of moral beauty; the “lacrymez rerum,’ and the sorrow- 
ing by which the heart is made better. If they be bad things, 
then is satire and tragedy a bad thing; let us proclaim at once an 


age of gold, and sink the .exisience of vice and misery in our 
speculations ; ; let us 














Wink, and shut our apprehensions up 
ini common sense of what men were and are: 


We let us make believe, with the children, that every body is good 
es and happy; and, with Dr. Swift, write panegyrics upon the 
tea we world. 

| But that larger half of Hogarth’s works which were painted 
more for entertainment than instruction, (though such was the sug- 
cestiveness of his mind, that there is always something to be learnt 
from them,) his humorous scenes—are they such as merely to 
disgust and set us against our species ? 

The confident assertions of such a man as I consider the late 
Mr. Barry to have been, have that weight of authority in them 
which st: aggers, at first hearing, even a long preconceived opi- 
wione When I read his pathetic admonition concerning the 
shoriness of life, and how much better the little leisure of it 
were laid out upon “that species of art which is employed about 
the amiable and the admirable ;” and Hogar th? s “method” pro- 
scribed as a “ dangerous or worthless pursuit,’ I began to think 
there was something i in it; that { might have been indulging all 
my life a passion for the works of this artist, to the utter preju- 
dice of my taste and moral sense; but my first convictions 
gradually returned, a world of good-natured English faces came 
up one by one to my recollection, and a glance at the matchless 
Election Entertainment, which I have the happiness to have 
hanging up in my parlour, subverted Mr. Barry’s whole theory 
in an instant. 

In that inimitable print, (which, in my judgment, as far exceeds 
the more known and celebrated March to Finchley, as the best 
comedy exceeds the best farce that ever was written,) let a per- 
son look till he be saturated, and when he has done wondering at 
the inventiveness of genius which could bring so many charac» 
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fers (more than thirty distinct classes of face) into a room, and 
set them down at table together, or otherwise dispose them about, 
in so natural a manner, engage them in so many easy sets and oc- 
cupations, yet all partaking of the spirit of the occasion which 
brought them together, so that we feel that nothing but an elec- 
tion time could have assembled them; having no central figure 
or principal group, (for the hero of the piece, the candidate, is 
properly set aside in the levelling indistinction of ‘the day, one 
must look for him to find him,) nothing to detain the eye from 
passing from part to part, where every part is alike instinct with 
life—ior here are no furniture-faces, no figures brought in to fill 
up the scene, like stage choruses, but ali dramatis persone ; when 
he shall have done wondering at all these faces so strongly cha- 
ractered, yet finished with the accuracy of the finest miniature ; 
when he shall have done admiring the numberless appendages of 
the seene, those gratuitous doles which rich genius flings into the 
heap, when it has already done enough, the over-measure which 
it delights in giving, as if it felt its stores were exhaustless ; the 
dumb rhetoric of the scenery—for tables, and chairs, and joint- 
stools in Hogarth are living and significant things; the witticisms 
that are expressed by words, (all artists but Hogarth have failed 
when they have endeavoured to combine two mediums of expres- 
sion, and have introduced words into their pictures,) and the un- 
written numberless little allusive pleasantries that are scattered 
about; the work that is going on in the scene, and beyond if, as 
is madefvisible to the “ eye of mind,” by the mob which choaks 
up the door way, and the sword that has forced an entrance be- 
fore its master; when he shail have sufficiently admired this 
wealth of genius, let hin fairly say what is the result left on his 


mind. Is it an impression of the vileness and worthlessness of 


his species? or is not the general feeling which remains, after 
the individual faces have ceased to act sensibly upon his mind, a 
kindly one in favour of his species? was not the general air of 
the scene wholesome? did it do the heart hurt to be among it? 
Something of a riotous spirit to be sure is there, some worldly- 
mindedness in some of the faces, a Doddingtonian smoothness 
which does not promise any superfluous degree of sincerity in 
the fine gentleman who has been the occasion of calling 30 much 
good company together; but is not the general cast of expression 
in the faces of the good sort? do they not seem cut out of the 
good old rock,- substantial Knglish honesty? would one fear 
treachery among characters of their expression? or shall we call 
their honest mirth and seldom-returning relaxation by tife hard 
uames of vice and profligacy? That poor country feilow ihat 
id grasping his staff, (which, from that difficulty of feeling them- 
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selves at home which poor men experience at a feast, he has never 

arted with since he came into the room,) and is enjoying, witha 
relish that seems to fill all the capacities of his soul, the slender 
joke, which that facetious wag, his neighbour, is practising upon 
the gouty gentleman, whose eyes the effort to suppress pain has 
made as round as riegs—does it shock the “dignity of human 
nature’ to look at that man, and to sympathize with him in the 
seldom-heard joke which has unbent his care-worn, hard-working 
visage, and drawn iron smiles from it? or with that full-hearted 
cobbler, who is honouring with the grasp of an honest fist the un- 
used palm of that annoyed patrician, whom the license of the 
tine has seated next him. 

J can see nothing “ dangerous” in the contemplation of such 
scenes as this, or the Hnraged Musician, or the Southivark Fair, 
or twenty other pleasant prints which come crowding in upod my 
recollection, in which the restless activities, the diversified bents 
and humours, the blameless peculiarities of men, as they deserve 
to be calied, rather than their “ vices and follies,” are held up in 
a laughable point of view. All laughter is not of a dangerous or 
soul-hardening tendency. There is the petrifying sneer of a 
demon, which excludes and kills love, and there is the cordial 
Jaughier of a man, which implies and ‘cherishes it. What heart 
was ever made the werse by joining in a hearty laugh at the sim- 
plicities of Sir Hugh Evans or Parson Adams, where a sense of 


the ridiculous mutually kindles and is kindled by a perception of 


the amiable? ‘That tumultuous harmony of singers that are 
roaring out the words, “The world shall bow to the Assyrian 
throne,” from the opera of Judith, in the third plate of the se- 
ries, called the Four Groups of Heads, which the quick eye of 
Hogarth must have struck off in the very infancy of the rage for 
sacred oratorios in this county, while ‘ Music yet was young,” 
when we had done smiling at the deafening distortions which 
these tearers of devotion to rags and tatters, these takers of hea- 
ven by storm, in their boisterous mimicry of the occupations of 
angels, are making—what unkindly impression is left behind, or 
what more of harsh or conteinptuous feeling, than when we quicily 
leave Uncle Toby and My. Shandy riding thei hobby-horses 
about the room? The conceited, long-backed sign-painier, that 
with all the selt-applause of a Raphael or Corregio (the twist of 
body which his conceit has thrown him into has something of the 
Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the picture of a bottle which 
he is drawing from an actual bottle that hangs beside him, in the 
prini of Beer Streel—while we smile at the enormity of the self- 
delusion, can we help loving the good humour and self-compla- 
cency of the fellow? would we willingly wake him from his 
dream ? 
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I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of | sn a oe 
cessarily something in them to make us like rer ; toe ‘esa tae 
different fo us, some in their natures repulsive, an +s the ainter ; 
teresting by the wonderful skill and truth to nature in Li Sof thie 
but 1 contend that there is in most of them that sprin hs erses 
better nature, which, like holy-water, chases ape! re ides that 
the contagion of the bad. ‘They have this sage eos cote 
they bring us acquainted with the every-day and viriio Catia 
give us skill to detect those gradations of sense wi ie ue ihe . 
escape the careless or fastidious observer) in the onto ei 
the world about us; and prevent that disgust at priciest 
that twdiwm quolidianarum formarun, hagevod an pte 
passion for ideal forms and beauties is in — Ys , nn ws 
Yn this, as in many other things, they are analogous to the 
novels of Smollett or Fielding. 
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POETRY. 


LINES BY LORD BYRON. 


NOT PUBLISHED IN ANY EDITION OF HIS POFMS., 
‘ 


{The octasion of these lines was this: The Regent had collected a gallery of the 
portraits of t.e p»incipal living British beauties, executed by a distinguished female 
artist. One of these, Lady Jersey, lately happened to fall under the displeasure 
of the prince, and her picture was ignominiously dismissed from the collection.] 


When the vain triumph of th’ imperial lord 
Whom servile Rome obeyed, and yet abhorr’d, 
Gave to the vulgar gaze each glorious bust, 
That left a likeness of the brave and just; 

What most admir’d each scrutinizing eye, 

Of all that deck’d the passing pageantry, 

What spread from face to face that wond’ring air ? 
The thought of Brutus, for he was not there. 
That absence prov’d his worth; that absence fix’d 
His mem’ry on the longing mind unmix’d, 

And more decreed his glory to endure 

Than all a gold Colossus could secure. 


If thus, fair Jersey, our admiring gaze 

Search for thy form in vain, and mute amaze, 
Amidst those pictur’d charms, whose loveliness, 
Bright though they be, thy own had rendered less ; 
'f he, raar VAIN OLD MAS, Whom truth admits, 
‘Heir of his father’s wi s * - 

if his corrupted eye and wither’d heart 

Could with thy gentle image bear to part, 


* Probably the blank is to be thus supplied : 
* Heir of his father’s throne and shatter’d wits. 


3 








POETRY. 


That tasteless shame be his, and our’s the grief, 
‘To gaze on beauty’s band, without its chief: 
Yet comfort still one selfish thought imparts, 
We lose that portrait, but preserve our hearts. 
What can his vaunted gallery now disclose ? 

A garden, with all flowers except the rose: 

A. fount, that only wants its living stream; 

A night, with every star, save Dian’s beam ; 
Lost to our eyes the present forms shall be 
That turn from tracing them to dream of thee. 
And more on that reeall’d resemblance pause 
‘Than all he shall not force on our applause. 


Long may thy yet meridian lustre shine, 
Vith all that virtue asks of homage, thine : 
‘The symmetry of youth, the grace of mien, 
‘The eye that gladdens, and the brow serene, 
The glossy darkness of that clustering hair, 
Which shades, yet shows, that forehead more than fair. 
Each clance that wins us, and the life that throws 
A speil that will not let our looks repose, 
But turn to gaze again, and find anew 
Some charm that well rewards another view ; 
These are not lessen’d, these are still as bright, 
Albeit too dazzling for « dolard’s sight ; 
And these must wait till every charm is gone : 
‘i'o please the paltry heart that pleases none: 
‘That dull cold sensualist whose sickly eye 
In envious Cimimess pass’d thy portrait by, 
Who rack’d his little spirit to combine 
Its hate of freedom’s Joveliness and thine. 


Voi. V. New Neries. 22 
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DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Overine the last year the Massachusetts Historical Society have 
published two vols. 8vo. of about 300 pages each, being the first and 
second volumes of a new series of their collections. ‘They are printed 
in an unostentatious manner, and, like the former volumes, consist of 
republications of scarce old tracts, together with various original pa- 
pers; the whole forming a curious miscellany of information on 
many points of the natural, civil, and ecclesiastical history of the 
United States, and especially of New England. 

The following are the principal artic les of the first volume. A dis- 
course by the Hon. John Davis, delivered on the anniversary com- 
memoration of the first landing at Piymouth; this is a brief, but ve ry 
pleasing, sketch of the history and characters of the vene rable fathers 
of Massachusetts, neither aspiring to the rhetorical pomp of formal 
declamation, nor descending into the minuteness of mere antiqui ian 
detail. A narrative of Bacon’s and Ingram’s rebellion in Virginia, in 
1675, from an old manuscript—exceedingly amusing from the quaint: 
ness and antiquated affectation of its style. An account of the fires in 
Boston and its vicinity since 1701, arranged in chronological order, 
and drawn up with whimsical minuteness. A paper, written in 1773, 
on the state of religious liberty:in New-York; an unpleasant me- 
morial of the angry feelings and bitter controversial spirit of those 
times. A history of medical science in Massachusetts, by Dr. Bart- 
Iett, containing a minute account of the medical institutions, &e. of 
that state. ‘Topographical sketches of several townships of Massa- 
chusetts. A sensible paper on the cultivation of the oak for ship 
timber, by the late Gen. Lincoln. A sketch of the early ecclesiastical 
history of Massachusetts by the late Dr. Elhot of Boston, embracing 
that period in which the infant colony was agitated by a controversy 
between the strict congregational. party and that leaning towards 

nresbyterianism. This is followed by a memoir of the life and cha- 

racter of Dr. Elliot, a pleasing tribute to the memory of an amiable, 
modest, and learned man, who has deserved well of the literature of 
his country. His eulogist styles him the “ Jortin of New England”— 
this coming, as it does, from a scholar and a man of taste, is high 
praise indeed. ‘Ihe moderation, the candour, the various scholar- 
ship, the unstudied pleasantry, the lis sapientia of Dr. Jortin, have 


justly gained him one of the most enviable reputations which can be 


mares by genius and learning. ‘The volume also contains a sensi- 
ble and polite leiter from Bishop Watson, and some short biographical 
sketches of the Rev. Charles Morton, Rev. John Lathrop, the late 
Gov. Sullivan, Rev. Wm. Emerson, and Isaac Lothrop, Esq. 

The second voliime begins with an elaborate report on the present 
state of the Indians of the western parts of the United States, judi- 
ciously compiled from various authentic sources. Itis followed by a 
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republication of Jolinson’s history of the wonder-working providence 
in New England, a very rare book, originally printed in 1654; and an 
extract from the life of Jonn Dution, civing an account of his visit to 
Boston in 1685; very entertaining as well from the brisk and lively 


style of its narrative as from the view of the society and manners of 
chose times, which it affords. These are succeeded by a collection of 


papers on the episcopal controversy in Connecticut in 1722, anda 
tract on a second controversy on the same subject in 1740; histori- 

cal and topographical accounts of Brookline and Charle stown, Massa- 
chusetts, aud Armherst, New Hampshire; some documents relating 
to the history of the revolution, among which is a journal by Major 
Meigs of the expedition under Montgomery and Arnold against 
Quebec—several bilis of mortality, and other short miscellaneous 
papers, and a brief memoir of the late 1.5. Buckminster, a scholar and 
ainan of genius of whom New England has indeed a right to be proud. 

As a Whole, these volumes are very creditable to the society. 
They form a mass of curious information and valuable materials for 
the historian and geographer, though mixed wiih some antiquarian 
rubbish and grave trifling. 

Eastburn, Kirk & Co. New-York, propose to publish, by subserip- 
tion, an original work by A. G. Whitney, A. MM. entitled Synonyma 
Anztica, or a | 


ew 


ictionary of English Synonymes, in one vol. 8vo. 
td By. ; 


The object of this work is, to consider and define the various classes 


of words, which are esteemed and used as synonymous; to furnish 
the writers and speakers of our language ibe means of using it with 
propriety, and to prevent those mistakes in the choice ef terms, 


which originate In Ignorance of the precise shades of difference of 
various words which are sunposed to mean the same thing. LEverv 
scholar will acknowledve the utility and necessity of a complete 
Dictionary of English Synonymes. Such a work is still a desidera- 
nee. , ; is urtll he adde “7 

tum in English literature. An appendix wil be added containing a 
view of the force and meaning of all those terminations of words 
. . ' > : t=’ ; | _- . 
which recur ofien enough to form a class. ‘This plan, obvious as it 


may appear, is, we belicve, original. As we have long ago declared 
war against ben see pectuzes we Cannot omit observing that Mr. 
7, | 
sis sensible and modest. 


I. T. Buckingham, Boston, proposes to publish, by subscription, 
Gregory’s esto m of Bishop Lowith’s lectures on the sacred 
poetry ‘of the Hebrews. It will be eleganily printed in two vols. Svo. 
at the price of four dollars the set to subscribers. He also contem- 
slates printing a handsome edition of Lowth’s Isaiah, in one vol. Sve. 
price to subscribers three doilars. ‘The long-established reputation of 
the works of the elegant Lowth can receive no increase from our 
panecyric; apy recommendation of them to scholars or theologians 
would be superiiuous: but we believe that they are lil{th Known ir 
this country to mere general readers and students of elegant litera- 
ture. Surely no general scholar should be ignorant of a work whose 
merit could wring from Gibben ‘a eritic net very para! cither te the 
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subject of these lectures, or the University in which they were deliver- 
ed) the confession that “ at Oxford Dr. Lowth, with equal eloquence 
and erudition, has executed his task in his incomparable pralections 
on the poetry of the Hebrews.” 


Richards and Mallory, Georgetown, have in the press an elegant 
miniature edition of “ Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of God,” 
translated by Dr. Balfour, in three volumes, embellished with engra- 
vings by the first American artists. 


Eastburn, Kirk & Co. announce a journal of travels in Great 
Britain in 1811 and 1812, by a French gentleman now resident in the 
United States. 


A collection of American Epiiaphs and Inscriptions, nilh occasional 
poles. By the Rev. Timothy Alden, 4. M. Member of the Massachu- 
setts and N. Y. Historical Socielies, &c. New-York. 1814. 5 vols. 
13mo. 

me plan of this work is judicious en: ugh. By collecting epitaphs 
and subjoining to them succinct, historical, and biographical notices, 
an opportunity of preserving some memorial of many characters, not 
of sufficient consequence to. figure in history, but yet too respectable 
to be altogether forgotten ; such for instance as many of the presi- 
dents and professors of our colleges, of the learned clergy, the judges 
of the colonial or state courts, the first founders of new settlements, 
or the benefactors of public institutions. Mr. Alden has, however, 
lessened the interest and value of his book by overloading it with 
many epitaphs, inscriptions, and genealogies which appear to us 
wholly uninteresting and useless. Yet we cannot refuse him the 
praise of greal dustry, zeal, and accuracy, and of a most minute ac- 
quaintance with the early and local history of New England and the 
middle states. He seems to have the true spirit of an antiquarian. 
His own country is hardly worthy of him; our humble antiquities of 
eighty or a hundred years afford no scope for his resolute applica- 
tion and indefatigable curiosity. He should be engaged in grappling 
with the worm-eaien manuscripts and dusty folios of the Bodleians 
or the Vatican, and rivalling the Pecks, and Jrelands, and Nichols’s of 
Kurope. ‘The mest melancholy consideration with respect to our 
own antiquities is, that we have not only no monuments of antiquity 
now, bul we are in a fair way of never having any, except upon paper. 
There is a terrible rage among us for having every thing spruce, and 
new-painted, and fresh, as if of yesterday’s erection, and we according- 
ly destroy the few substantial remains ; of the labours of our sires, and 
supply their places with stucco, plaster, and artificial stone work. 

There is another circumstance which mortified us not a little in 
cursorily looking over these volumes. We mean the evident infe- 
riority in purity and elegance of the Latin epitaphs of late date, to the 
older ones. ‘This would seem to be indicative of a dec ay of c lessical 
learning in this country. We believe the fact is, that our classical 
learning was for many years on the decline, but that it is now again 
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rapidly reviving. Yet perhaps these scanty specimens of Latin 
composition are hardly to be taken as a fair general standard. Mr. 
Alden terms these five volumes “ the first pentade” of his wap. and 
intimates that he intends shortly to publish another series 


John Bristed, Esq. has commenced a very extensive course ef lec 
tures, which he intends to continue during the present year. They 
are delivered in Columbia collese, New-York. 'The following is the 
general outline of his plan. 

The first and second courses will be addressed to students of all 
classes, whether in training for either of the learned professions, for 
the pursuits of general scholarship, or for the employments of active 
life. The third and fourth courses will be addressed exclus sively to 
students of law. 

The first course will contain an exposition of the moré general ele- 
ments of metaphysical inquiry, of historical information, of political 
economy, and of moral philosephy. ‘The second course will consist 
of practical applications of the elementary truths and general princi- 
ples containe d in the first course, to national history, to government, 
and to eloquence. ‘The third course will present an outline of the 
various ial codes, by which civilized nations have been, and are 
now governed; especially, of the common, of the civil, and of inter- 
national law; together with references to the chief elementary wri- 
ters, and to judicial decisions. ‘The fourth course will follow faith- 
fully the tracks of Blackstone’s Commentaries, threading his marginal 
authorities, noficiug the occasional errors into which he has fallen 
and poimting out in what instances the American law, constitutional, 
statute, and conunon, coincides with, or differs from the municipal 
law of Englan: 

The chief aitention will be paid to the law of America, as its evi- 
dences exist in the constitution, the statutes, and the reporters of the 
state of New-York; next, as these evidences are to be found in the 
federal constituiion, the staiutes,and reporters of the United States. 
After which, a general view will be given of the constitutions, statutes, 
and reports in some of the other principal s states, particularly of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyivania, Virginia, and the Carolinas; 
in order to discover how far they run parallel with or oppose the mu- 
nicipal law of England. 

In the firsé course it is net intended to deliver a systematic series 
of lectures on the abstract elements of metaphysics, of moral philo- 
sophy, of history, or of political eeoncmy. ‘This has long since been 
done by some of the most distinguished scholars and philosophers of 
Europe. It is therefore the design of the lecturer to profit by the 
labours of these great men, and to seize the prominent principles of 
these four grand departments of human inquiry, for the purpose of 
illustrating their power and effect, by presenting their motives and 
results, embodied into action, in hiographic al and characteristic 
sketches of illustrious individuals, who, by the efforts of talents, 
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learning, and perseverance, have triumphed over the obstacles of 


early destitution, and the absence of all friendly encouragement, 
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have forced their way upward from the darkness of obscurity inte 
the day-dawn of eminence while living; and, when dead, have leit 
hehind them imperishable monuments of their fame, shining as bea. 
cons, to light succeeding students of kindred genius and industry, to 
the same harbour of renown. 

It is intended also to illustrate the force and consequences of the 
leading principles of these kindred pursuits, by a reference to those 
great facts recorded in history, which materially affect the destinies 
of nations, in accelerating or retarding their progress to social im- 
provement. So that, if the design of the lecturer can be accom- 
plished, this first course shall, by twining together the chief lights of 
metaphysics, of moral philosophy, history, and political economy. 
trace out a path-way of practical instruction; by following which the 
student may be assisted in developing his own native talents, what- 
ever may be their original force and extent, to their utmost limits of 
expansion and strength. 

It is also hoped to lay down such primary principles, and to deduct 
such ultimate truths, as may give to entire communities some intelligi- 
ble hints, by receiving, and acting upon which, they may follow the 
best and safest, if not the only, roads that gradually conduct nations 
from the midnight of barbarism and weakness, into the meridian 
splendour of civilization, intelligence, and permauent potentiality. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Sir Everard Home has communicated to the Royal Society, a na- 
per on the effect of different injuries in the Brain upon Sensation 
The attempts to determine the functions of the different parts of 
the brain not having been attended with success, Sir Everard con- 
ceives that it would promote the advancement of physiology if medi- 
cal men were to collect together, and arrange the effects produced by 
different diseases or injuries of the brain. 'The present paper ¢ -ontains 
the result of hisown practice. It is divided into ten sections. 1. On 
the effect of water accumulated in the ventricles. Water accumulated 
in the ventricles, even to the amount of 61 ale points, does not d lestroy 
the faculties, provided the bones of the cranium be not united, and the 
head enlarge according to the accumulation. A curious case was re- 
lated of a young man whose head had increased enormously, and who 
retained his faculiies entire, except some inconveniences from the 
size and weight of the head. He was in his nineteenth year, and the 
head was 33 inches in cireumference. When the bones of the era: 
nium, being united, prevent the head from enlarging, the accumula: 
tion of water in the ventricles desiroys the faculties, and produces 
idiotism and death. 2. On the effects of concussion. It occasions 
nausea and vomiting, giddiness, and apoplectic fils, which return at in- 
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fervals for some time. 3. On the enlargement of the blood-vessels 
of the brain. It occasions violent headachs, watchfulness, and dis- 
orders of the bowels. The beating of the arteries of the brain has 
been supposed essential to the exertion of the senses ; but John Hun- 
ter retained his senses after the heart had apparently ceased to beat. 
4. On the extravasation of blood. It produces similar effects to the 
accumulation of water ; coma, nausea, apoplexy. 5. On the effects of 
the formation of pus. It occasions melancholy, lowness of spirits, and 
mania, with incessant talking. 6. On the effecis of external pressure. 
The depression of the skull occasions loss of memory, the incapacity 
of using the proper conversation, &c. all which disappear when the 
cause is removed. 7. Internal pressure from tubercles produces simi- 
lar effects. &. Hydatids in the brain occasion bowel complaints, and 
a comatose state of the rectum and bladder. 9. Wounds in the brain 
occasion no symptom whatever, nor the destruction of any of the fa- 
culties. When a fungous excrescence of the brain takes place through 
a hole in the skull, the esophagus becomes so sensible as to prevent 
swallowing solids, from the pain whichthey occasion. 10. Injuries ef 
the spinal marrow in the neck occasion paralysis of all the parts of the 
body below the injury. 


A paper by Smithson Tennant, Esquire, describes an czsicr mode 
of procuring potassium than the process of Gay-Lussac and The- 
nard. ‘The method is this:—A _ piece of gun-barrel, about 18 
inches long, shut at one end, is covered with a lute composed of raw 
and baked Stourbridge clay. A piece of gun-barvel, about 9 inches 
long, open at both ends, is made to slip into the upper end of the first 
cun-barrel. ‘The lower end of this piece has a narrow opening. It 
may be fixed on with sealing-wax, or any common lute. Over the 
open end a third tube, or cap of tin plate, is luted, having a perforated 
cork, through which passes a bent tube of safety. A mixture of caus- 
tic potash and iron turnings is put into the bottom of this gun-barrel, 
and it is then heated violently, for about an hour,in a common smith’s 
forge. ‘The potassium is found sublimed pure in the interior iron 
iube. 


Hancock's Improvement tn the construction of Carriages, and m the 
application ofa material, hitherto unused in their construction. 

The new material employed by Mr. Hancock is whalebone, which 
being ferruled at certain distances to counteract its tendency to split 
longitudinally, and inserted in the parts to which it is attached, pre- 
vents their sustaining any injury from those concussions to which c¢ar- 
riages are liable. The spokes of the wheels, for the construction of 
which he gives particular directions, are of this substance. The car- 
riage itself is made nearly in the usual manner, except that in gigs a 
piece of whalebone is put between the iron under the shafts, and it is 
otherwise introduced to strengthen and brace the vehicle, as may ap- 
pear necessary in the different forms on which carriages may be con- 
structed. ‘Ihe springs are made of steel, with bone round, under, or 
upow them, or of whalebone only. ‘The body has no other novelty 
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than the occasional introduction of the same material; and the heads, 
hoods, or roofs are composed of cotton, silk, or leather, with whale- 
bone, iron, sleel, cane, or wood, to strain or raise them. ‘The paten- 
tee makes his wheels upright, that i is, without dishing. 

According to this mode of construction, the elasticity is much more 
pleasant than that of steel. Springs of that metal, if made to carry 
much weight, recover so suddenly after bending as freque ntly to throw 
the person riding out of the earriage ; and to this recoil, and not to the 
first shock, many of the fatal accidents which occur are to be attribu- 
ted. Whalebone bei ‘ing more pliant, does not recoil so speedily, and 
springs made of it cannot be broken. 


French Theatre.—Extract of a letier from Paris.—At the Theatre des 
Vaudeviiles, l saw Le Rout de Paris ; ou, les Allants et les Venants, the 
most pleasant farce I have witnessed for a longtime. There is an 
actor here who beats Matthews hollow—M. Joly ; he personated ten 
different characters one after the other, and all of them admirably; he 
was on the stage almost the whole of the piece ; and the quickness 
with which he changed his dress was surprising. The look of each 
of the characters was so totally different, that you would hardly be- 
lieve they were all sustained by the same man. Among the charac- 
ters he supported was an English Mr/ord, who entered the inn at which 
the scene was laid, with Af%ilady. ‘Tire Lord and Lady were dressed 
admirably. The Lord was a gouty man about forty-five years of age, 
and splenetic ; his Lady a dashing woman of twenty, who had assured 
him that Paris was the only place to cure his gout. Their bad French 
was delightfal: the Lord entered, talking to his servant without :— 

* dllez, doucement, pelt Williams ; ne fatiguez par le cheval ; nows nous 
ARRETER nous ici, pour le dejeuner.” The innkeeper’s wife then asked 
them what they would have for brealfast; the lady chose milk, and 
the lord —* Pour moi, lo sirsticx.” The lady complained of the 
length of their journey, to which the lord assented— Goddem, yes, 
MMilady ; le chemin, il est picin de longuer.’ All this amused the Pa- 
risians excessively ; the actors were interrupted with bursts of laugh- 
ter, and the people near us looked every minute at us, to see how we 
relished it. [I was almost in hysterics. Milord said bis wife spoke 
French very v well : “ Mais pour moi, Goddem, yes, je ne suis pas fort 
nour le | parle ment.” At last the lord got into a terrible passion at the 
Saidtindy saying that the French gentlemen would be very fond of his 
wife, and vowed he would pay only one guinea for his breakfast. 
This astonished Madame la holellerie, “ What,” said she, “a guinea! 
25 frances!” “ Ah,” he replied, “ that will teach you to say the French 
will love my wife ; elle n’aime que moi.” Exit in a rage. Before the 
lady had time to follow, and while you heard her husband outside eall- 
ing her, Joly, the actor, entered again, as a French beau, quizzing the 
Englishman he had just passed. The change was wonderful. ‘The 
actress who played Milady was dressed a U’Anglaise, in a cottage 
bonnet ; and, I can assure you, looked much prettier than all the 
French women with their horrible bonnets, two feet high. 





